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The safest control is the lubricated valve 








BOLTED: GLAND TYPE HYPRESEAL TYPE HYPRESEAL TYPE 


6” and larger—Semi-Steel and Nordco Steel Screwed Bottom, Round Opening Flanged Bottom, Rectangular Opening 


Also Available with Rectangular Opening Also Available with Round Opening 











SCREWED GLAND TYPE MULTIPORT TYPE EMCO-NORDSTROM TYPE 


4” and smaller—Semi-Steel and Nordco Steel 3-woy, 2-port; 3-way, 3-port; 4-way 4° and smaller—Semi Stee 


NORDSTROM VALVES 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Main Offices: 400 Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 





Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbia, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa. 
* 


More Dirt Off the Conveyor 
On Your 


“CLEVELANDS” 
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. . . following these suggestions. They will assure your cashing-in, regularly, on your 
“CLEVELANDS” built-in ruggedness and productive performance. 


@ Lubricate thoroughly and regularly. When lubri- @ Check carefully all bucket rooters for sharpness. 
cating, make certain that all fittings are open and Renew when dull. This is exceedingly important 
all bearings taking grease. Be sure to replace any and will pay dividends. 
broken or damaged fittings. It is good practice 
when moving or “Roading” any distance over 2 
miles, to stop machine and completely lubricate 
crawler system. @ Check fan belt for tension . . . water pump and 

@ When making spot lubrication, check machine radiator for leaks. 
for loose or broken bolts. Tighten the loose bolts , i ‘ 

a ceil a i eek Aik a Bae Ol Examine all wiring. See that connections are 
a oe Phe ht, wires clean and not damaged 
broken strands in cables, worn or broken links — _ 
in chain and worn brake and clutch facings, and @ Operate digger with Boom Level when desired 
replace at once all damaged parts. depth is reached. Never “crowd” machine ahead 


@ Check Crank Case Oil level. Fill to full mark. so that it “labors.” 


@ Check coolant in radiator. The level should be at | @ Keep machine as clean as possible. Avoid danger 
or near overflow when hot. If contaminated with from heavy rain or floods by moving machine 
oil, rust or dirt, it should be changed. from deep pits. 


@ Keep Conveyor belt tension as low as possible 
without allowing belt to slip. 


Yow THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


VW 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. “Pioneer of the Small Trencher” CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


“CLEVELANDS’ Save More...Because they Do More 
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CARBURETED 
WATER GAS MACHINES? 


Q. Cana carbureted water gas machine be operated successfully and efficiently 
on 100% bituminous coal and 100% heavy oil? 


Yes, indeed, if it is a Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine. 


Does operation on 100% bituminous and 100% heavy oil cause the machine 
to smoke? 


No, indeed, not the Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine. 


Can a carbureted water gas machine be changed at will, and without alitera- 
tions in the machine, from coke or anthracite to bituminous coal, and from 
one grade of oil to another grade? 

A. Yes, indeed, if it is a Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine. \ou 
can take advantage of every change in market prices. 





Is the REVERSE FLOW process new and untried? 
No, indeed. The first Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine was 
installed in 1937. Today there are ten plants in successful operation and three 
more under construction. Names gladly furnished on request. 


> 


Q. Can existing water gas machines be modernized to obtain REVERSE FLOW 
advantages? 

A. Yes, indeed. Semet-Solvay can apply the REVERSE FLOw principle to all three- 

shell water gas machines. 





Q. Are all Semet-Solvay Water Gas Machines: REVERSE FLOW? 
A. No, indeed. Semet-Solvay can furnish all types of water gas machines, 


Q. Are all REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machines Semet-Solvay Machines? 
A. Yes, indeed. REVERSE FLOW is an exclusive Semet-Solvay developmeng. 


Q. Is it difficult to make sure just what economies and other advantages you 
can expect from the REVERSE FLOW process in YOUR plani? 


A. No, indeed. Semet-Solvay will be glad to make a survey and complete report 
without cost or obligation to you. Why not write them today? 


SEMETSOLVAY 
ENGINEERING G98 CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
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Here’s a plan of action for 


TUT Col tate Mi rolinle) age ar 


for Gas... 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 


T IS estimated that automatic refrigerator 
sales during the post-war period will 
reach a total of nearly one-half billion dol- 
lars. While Gas Refrigeration will enjoy a 
good percentage of this market, Gas Com- 
panies can assure themselves of an even 
greater share by building a sound sales foun- 
dation—starting right now! 

Gas Refrigeration has a dramatic story 
to interest the American housewife today, 
more than ever. It’s the story of the only 
automatic refrigerator with no moving parts 
in its freezing system to wear out or make 
noise. This is especially appealing to the 
owner of a noisy, worn-out automatic re- 
frigerator. What’s more, a national campaign 
for Gas Refrigeration has already begun in 
seven of the country’s leading magazines, 


2 LOCAL NEWSPAPER 
CAMPAIGNS 


market 


PROMOTION MATERIAL: 
BOOKLET, DISPLAYS, ETC. 


with the theme, “‘Servel Gas Refrigerators 
stay silent... last longer.” 


To help you get the full benefit of these 
two pre-sale stimulators, Servel has prepared 
a comprehensive portfolio outlining a com- 
plete campaign that will give you a definite 
tie-in in your community with Gas Refrig- 
eration’s national advertising. This campaign 
consists of two local newspaper campaigns, 
suggested outdoor posters, window displays, 
and a mailing piece. 


If you haven’t already received this new 
portfolio, “Getting Ready for the Post-War 
Market With Gas Refrigeration—Now,” 
write for your free copy today. Address 
Servel, Inc., Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Department, Evansville 20, Indiana. 


Servel. Inc. 


EVANSVILLE 20, INDIANA 








Call for Dresser Couplings for any pipe-joining. job! 
Strong, compact, and ready-to-use, they make instal- 
lation a fast, easy operation—even under difficult con- _ 
ditions. Expansion, contraction, deflection, vibration : 
offer no hazard to their steady, trouble-free perform- 
ance. “Dressers” stay permanently tight under internal 
or external pressure, or vacuum, and are readily de- 
mountable for re-use on temporary lines. Inquiries 
cordially invited. 2 


Complete line of flexible Couplings, Fittings, Repair — 
oe f Clamps and Sleeves for 
practically: all kinds 
and sizes of pipe... 


7 
hh Sa 
A, DSSSSSSS SSSI INNS 





GASKET PIPE bul | PLAIN-END PIPE 


dp Canada: Dresser Manufacturing Co., Lid., 60 Front St., West, Toronto, Ont. — Tl re 
: Working Principle —The flexible Dress: 


Dresser Manueacturing ComPANY «Swot 


: . pressed between metal rings and against f ¢ 
ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 8 pipe by bolts. 


BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA .__ 
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You CAN ADD a bonus to the effici- 


ency of gas as an industrial fuel, and to your 
service, by giving your customers the many 
advantages of Amenican Ironcase Meters... 

Full bellows diaphragms... provision for 
correct lubrication of bearings . . . one-piece 
body with the elimination of joints and gas- 
kets between internal parts...in every 
feature of design and construction these 


rugged meters ensure accurate measurement. 


AMERICAN 


METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED (OSTABEIS HED FB34)} 


TINNED STEELCASE, FRONCASE & ORIFICE 
METERS AND REGULATORS 
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N an address before a press lunch- 

eon at the Waldorf Astoria 

Hotel, New York, on June 9th, 
Colonel Willard F. Rockwell, noted 
Pittsburgh and Detroit industrialist, 
and well known to the gas industry 
as executive head of the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company, unfolded 
for his hearers and for the American 
business world in general his com- 
prehensive plan for post-war unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Although, and naturally, the plan 
is confined at present to the indus- 
trial companies engaged in the pro- 
duction of supplies for the armed 
forces, and having contracts subject 
to renegotiation, it is the opinion of 
the JoURNAL that all gas utilities will 
be greatly interested in it for a num- 
ber of reasons, chiefly, of course, be- 
cause it insures protection to labor in 
their own communities. It is not to 
exaggerate to state that all of the 
great war plants are direct customers 
of the gas companies, and, of course, 
in a majority of instances the em- 
ployees of these plants are gas con- 
sumers also. 

There have been many post-war 
plans in the recent past which have 
had for their aim this same objective, 
but, in our opinion, no one of them 
has been so simple, so logical, or so 
workable as that now set forth by 
Col. Rockwell. It is a broad. states- 
manlike plan, clearly and intelligently 
lormulated, and apparently foolproof. 
It shows evidence, too, of being the 
product of deep thought and long and 
careful preparation. It is fair to 
labor, industry, and the government, 
anc, provides an intelligent basis for 
immediate procedure toward the post- 
war that can not be delayed indefi- 
nitely, and ultimately must be faced. 


_—— 












































An analysis of the Plan by S. G. Krake. 








The Rockwell Master Plan for Post-War 


Unemployment Compensation 


In his preamble, Colonel Rock- 
well points out the seriousness of the 
post-war period will be for both in- 
dustry and labor, even more serious, 
in his opinion ,than the depression of 
the early thirties, when there were 
nearly 15 million unemployed. He 
realizes that measures must be taken 
to meet the repercussions that are 
bound to come in the wake of the ar- 
mistice. Just a return to peace-time 
operations will not be enough. If 
normal practices were followed in a 
reversion to peace-time activity it 
might throw 20 million persons out 
of work, temporarily at least, for not 
even the most optimistic industrialist 
believes that reconversion will be an 
overnight matter, but gradual transi- 
tion, with extremes of from a year 
to eighteen mothns, although it is rec- 
ognized that some industries will re- 
quire no conversion at all, while in 
others it will be a matter of days or 
weeks. 


Reconversion 


However, no matter what the peri- 
od required for reconversion, the 
hour of crisis will come, and must 
be met if economic bankruptcy is to 
be avoided. The chief single prob- 














Col. W. F. Rockwell 


lem before the country will be to put 
people back to work, or to continue 
to pay them a fair wage for at least 
six months. It was fallacious tc 
imagine that a majority of the com- 
panies now engaged in manufactur- 
ing war materials could maintain 
their present personnel after the war. 
He cited as a typical example four of 
his own related companies, Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company, Standard 
Steel Spring Company, Hupp Motor, 
and Pittsburgh Equitable Meter. 
These companies, he stated, were 
now employing an aggregate of 21,- 
000, where normally 7,000 was the 
maximum. Of the regular employ- 
ees, more than half are in the armed 
services, so that, if these were to be 
re-employed, as guaranteed, 17,500 
of the men and women now working 
for the four companies concerned 
would have to be laid off when the 
present war activities are discon- 
tinued, and for the very good reason 
that there would not be room for 
more than 7,000 on the payrolls when 
normal peace-time production has 
been resumed. 

Colonel Rockwell expressed him- 
self as greatly pleased that the na- 
tional consciousness at last was being 
aroused to the importance of a bal- 
anced and workable plan of unem- 
ployment compensation adequate to 
meet the emergency. But such a 
plan should not be merely a make- 
shift, but erected intelligently on the 
foundation stone of free enterprise, 
which, in his opinion, is the only 
method in a democracy of maintain- 
ing “high standards of living, max- 
imum employment, and _ decent 
wages.” 

To look to the Government for a 
solution of the great post-war prob- 
lem was fallacious, the Colonel held. 
Even Bernard Baruch, in the notable 
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Baruch-Hancock report, had stated 
as a fundamental the inability of gov- 
ernment to create prosperity. 


The Necessity for a Post-War 
Unemployment Plan 


This growing national conscious- 
ness of the necessity for some prac- 
tical post-war plan for unemployment 
compensation he held to be sound and 
progressive, but such a plan would 
have to take into consideration other 
factors involved, such as adequate 
legislation for the renegotiation of 
war contract termination, but should 
not be the wagon to which a multi- 
tude of unrelated schemes such as in- 
terim unemployment compensation, 
vocational training, or other schemes 
for handling the problems that are 
bound to come with a return of 
peace. 

Before propounding his own plan 
for post-war unemployment compen- 
sation, Colonel Rockwell went into 
the subject of contract renegotiation 
at considerable length. He held, he 
said, no valid argument against re- 
negotiation in principle, but he dis- 
agreed entirely with it in its present 
application and administration. Set up 
as a purely protective device, it was 
being utilized as a punitive weapon, 
and as such was harmful both 
to labor and industry. Of course, 
there were those that maintained that 
industry had sufficient resources to 
invest in post-war preparedness, 
leaving settlement of their contract 
claims against the Government until 
later. However, such a contention 
was untenable. There might be a 
few companies who had the neces- 
sary reserves to carry on, but they 
were in the minority. Excess profit 
taxes were wringing out every penny 
of profit from most companies, leav- 
ing them nothing out of which to 
build reserves after the payment of 
dividends and interest charges. Every 
penny they now earn above these re- 
quirements is now subject to rene- 
gotiation. 

It was out of this intolerable situa- 
tion, and because of it, that Colonel 
Rockwell evolved the comprehensive 
plan that he believes is an intelligent 
formula to meet the pending post- 
war crisis; a plan that he has al- 
ready asked the Government’s per- 
mission to institute for his own con- 
trolled companies. It is Colonel 
Rockwell’s belief that the plan will 
appeal to a majority of business ex- 
ecutives faced with similar problems. 

Fundamentally, the Rockwell 
Post-War Unemployment Compen- 
sation Plan demands that business 
assume the obligations and control 





of its employees’ post-war unemploy- 
ment compensation, including those 
now temporarily in the armed serv- 
ices. 

The Rockwell Plan, as outlined, at 
the press luncheon, has six major 
provisions. These are: 


1. Every company engaged in 
whole or substantial part with 
war production, be permitted 
to withhold from 1943, 1944 
and 1945 gross income after 
taxes and normal profit, and 
before renegotiation, a sum 
up to the equal of one average 
week’s wage or salary for each 
month of continuous employ- 
ment of each person on the 
payroll, with a maximum to- 
tal equal to 24 weeks wage or 
salary for employees who have 
worked for two years or more. 


2. Based upon the same formula, 
an equal sum to be withheld 
for each ex-employee now serv- 
in the armed forces, with the 
same maximum and minimum 
withholdings operative. 


3. These funds shall be held by 
each company. A _ complete 
record of such withholdings, 
together with the record of 
each active employee, plus 
those serving in the armed 
forces, shall be sent to the So- 
cial Security Board. Payments 
out of the fund shall also be 
recorded with the Social Se- 
curity Board. These records 
shall be available to the pub- 
lic. 

4. Disbursements of these funds 
to unemployed workers will 
start at the time of complete 
cancellation of war contracts. 
Or in the instance of graduated 
contract cancellations due to 
readjustments in the war pro- 
duction program, a joint labor- 
management committee in each 
plant shall determine the mu- 
tually satisfactory point at 
which disbursements shall 
start. In the case of ex-em- 
ployees returning from the 
armed forces, payment shall 
start upon personal application 
of each ex-employee. 


5. Disbursements are to be made 
at a rate in conformity with 
the maximum and minimum 
established by state or federal 
governments for unemploy- 
ment compensation, until (a) 
a job of comparable skill and 
compensation to the one last 
held shall be made available 
to each person entitled to these 
benefits, or, (b) until such 
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time as the total benefits a. 
cruing to each individual em- 
ployee are completely dis- 
bursed, or (c) until other en.- 
ployment is obtained by each 
person entitled to these benc- 
fits. 
6..At the end of two years after 
complete settlement of all ter- 
minated war contracts, all 
withheld funds not disbursed 
by the companies operating 
under this plan shall be paid 
to the federal government. 


















Proper Disposal of Surpluses 


Important 


Having thus announced his plan 
Colonel Rockwell then proceeded to 
amplify and clarify it. Before any 
such program could be adopted, how- 
ever, he thought that provision must 
first be made for the orderly disposal 
of any surpluses of raw materials, 
commodities, and semi-finished or 
completely finished products, together 
with the faciilties that produced 
them. This he might have made an 
additional point in his plan, for it 
was just as important as those al- 
ready laid down. Orderly readjust- 
ment of this situation was extremely 
important, because these huge sur- 
pluses, uncontrolled, might create 
wide disorganization of business, 
and with disastrous results. 

These surpluses were large now, 
and if the war were to continue in- 
definitely they might reach the stag- 
gering total of 50 billion dollars. The 
disrupting effect of such huge sup- 
plies on general business could only 
be harmful. To meet the situation, 
Colonel Rockwell advocated the es- 
tablishment of a joint board of busi- 
ness executives and labor leaders 
who would study the problem from 
every angle, and suggest remedies. 
The time for such study, he felt, was 
now, otherwise reconversion would 
be extremely complex for many com- 
panies, compelling them to manuifac- 
ture an entire new range of produc's. 

Proceeding to amplify his plan, 
Colonel Rockwell stressed the fact 
that his suggestion that certain funds 
be set aside out of profits as a re 
serve fund for unemployment con 
pensation was not intended to destr: 
the safeguards imposed by renegot: 
tion. It was merely intended to be a 
curb on the practice of using rere- 
gotiation as a punitive or political 
weapon, and to an extent, also, as a 
curb on unbridled expenditures on 
the part of government procurement 
agencies. “Let me repeat agaiti, 
said Colonel Rockwell, “I am not a 
foe of renegotiation in principle. It 
is only in the present and future :n- 
discriminate application of renegot:a- 
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tion that I find such inherent evil.” 

Through his plan, Colonel Rock- 
vell proposed to protect post-war 
employment through reserves which 
industry could set aside from war 
profits, funds, by the way, that were 
now subject to renegotiation. This, 
he maintained, would be a legitimate 
and legal procedure, and econom- 
ically sound. Industry, to go for- 
ward, must have a continuous and 
free-flowing blood stream of new 
capital, and adequate returns on the 
investments made, or otherwise such 
essential new funds would not be 
forthcoming. A profit that did not 
provide reserves for known contin- 
gencies was no profit at all. The 
only alternative to withholding funds 
before renegotiation if one were to 
provide the reserves to provide for 
post-war unemployment was to stop 
paying dividends. This under the 
country’s system of free enterprise, 
of course, was unthinkable. 

Expanding his treatise, 
Rockwell continued : 

“Neither have I any argument with 
the various proposals to provide 
training facilities for those who were 
called into the armed forces before 
their education was completed. This 
also is just and equitable. This 
country requires an ever fresh supply 
of brain power, and every progres- 
sive business man recognizes that the 
youth of the nation, afforded full ac- 
cess to the advantages of education, 
is the source from which we shall 
draw the future Fords, Edisons, and 
other great minds of our coming gen- 
erations. However, all the men and 
women in the armed forces are not of 
school age. Recently released labor 
statistics state that 42 per cent of the 
members of the armed forces, as of 
February, 1943, were from factories. 
Unions claim that 3,000,000 of their 
members are now serving in the 
army and navy. Certainly they must 
have left jobs to go to war. 

“Do we dare offer these returning 
soldiers and sailors a dole instead 
oi an opportunity to work?” con- 
tinued the Colonel. “Dare we set 
aside a segment of society, and say in 
effect, ‘You need not work, the Gov- 
ernment will support you?’ I have an 
abiding belief that these ex-service 
men and women will indignantly re- 
pudiate any such attempts to subsi- 
dize them, a belief that is borne out 
by many letters I have received from 
our ex-employees now serving in the 
armed forces. In almost every in- 
Stance they have expressed concern 
Over their post-war jobs. “We do 


Colonel 


not mind the filth, the mud, the dan- 
ger, and the physical discomforts so 
much as we do the uncertainty of 
What will await us when we return 








looking for our pre-war jobs,’ wrote 
one of our ex-employees. 

“It has been proposed that ex- 
members of the armed forces be 
granted loans, with the government 
guaranteeing them up to 50 percent 
of their face value. Where in the 
name of heaven are these men and 
women, fresh from fighting fronts, 
going to obtain the collateral to se- 
cure the balance of such loans? Still 
others propose to turn government 
built plants over to veterans for op- 
eration. Cafi you imagine how long 
these plants would remain in their 
possession squeezed as they would be 
between lack of capital and peace- 
time competition ? 

“Let us get back to common sense 
in our dealing with this problem. 
Let us place the responsibility where 
it belongs :—in the hands of industry. 
After all, industry now bears the re- 
sponsibility for taxes. Industry bears 
contractual responsibilities to labor. 
Why, then, should industry not 
handle the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation ? 

“Bear in mind that the plan we 
propose will eliminate bureaucracy 
from the handling of these funds. It 
will dignify the interim compensation 
support between employer and em- 
ployee, and not reduce this security 
to the status of the dole, which ex- 
perience shows begets unemployment. 

“Still another feature is the added 
incentive provided under this plan 
for industries to reconvert in the 
minimum possible time. By so do- 
ing they can return their employees 
to profitable production, and utilize 
the unexpended portions of such 
funds for plant conversion, 

“The experience of labor-manage- 
ment committees in thousands of war 
plants conclusively demonstrates that 
a well-functioning committee can 
handle almost any dispute or problem 
which may arise. Certainly such 
committees are qualified to handle 
unemployment problems that will at- 
tend temporary or partial readjust- 
ments and cutbacks. They may ap- 
ply the rule of thumb in their solu- 
tions but I am certain they will ac- 
complish more practical results when 
and where needed, than those that 
would accrue from an agency or 
bureau directive. 


No Undue Advantage to 
Accrue 


“Another element in the plan pro- 
vides that none shall obtain undue 
advantage in the amount or extent of 
unemployment payments. We pro- 
pose that a national scale be estab- 
lished compatible with the maximum 
and minimum state scales, or that, 
failing such action, plants located in 
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say the State of Michigan shall main- 
tain the maximum and minimum pay- 
ments of that state. Thus, no work- 
er would obtain any monetary ad- 
vantage by virtue of having worked 
in a war plant, nor would the civilian 
worker who stayed on the job during 
the war, then having lost his income, 
be in a position to obtain a greater 
amount than the war worker. 

“The individual payments to be 
made during reconversion can cer- 
tainly not be described as large. But 
the simple principle of unemploy- 
ment compensation is that such pay- 
ments have never been intended to 
provide more than an interim income, 
designed to tide the insured over 
until there is a return to normal in- 
come-producing employment. Any 
permanent, or semi-permanent ar- 
rangement, can only be construed as 
a form of state socialism. 

“T should like to emphasize the fact 
that industry does not permanently 
benefit under our plan. Under the 
provisions, as we have outlined them, 
all unexpended funds from this with- 
holding, two years after final con- 
tract settlements, would be paid by 
industry to the government in the 
shape of windfall taxes. In the in- 
terim, and because such settlements 
will certainly be more or less de- 
layed, available balances could be 
used for physical reconversion and 
other business necessities. Indus- 
try’s responsibility is fixed as these 
funds are a prior lien, just like tax 
funds. Such an arrangement would 
act as a spur to contract settlements. 
Certainly it would act as a spur to 
industry to get their employees back 
on the production lines. This is a 
tangible advantage industry would 
obtain under our plan. There is one 
great virtue, from our viewpoint— 
under such a plan bureaucracy will 
have one less hand in the pockets and 
policies of business. 

“Our government is appropriating 
gigantic sums for the International 
Labor Organization, the World Bank 
and the UNRRA. Billions of dol- 
lars of our money are to be poured 
into these projects that can have but 
little favorable bearing upon our 
problems and wants here at home. 
In this country some would bait labor 
with foolish or Utopian dream plans. 


“According to the news reports, 
the national war agencies established 
to direct war production are fran- 
tically seeking to perpetuate them- 
selves, and to expand their fields of 
operation and power in the post-war 
world. Some would even endorse a 
form of international WPA, sup- 
ported solely, of course, by the 
U.S.A. These groups do not pro- 
duce. Their directors do not have 
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to meet payrolls. They have no 
customers to please, no competition 
to meet. 

“Under private enterprise, if man- 
agement understates costs, or over- 
states market demands, resulting in 
severe financial losses, stockholders 
demand a change in that manage- 
ment. But during the war we have 
seen government agencies under- 
estimate costs on hundreds of pro- 
jects, and over-estimate requirements 
so that billions of dollars have been 
lost. However, because these fig- 
ures are so astronomical, there has 
been little demand for drastic change 
in government agencies as the aver- 
age taxpayer does not realize the ex- 
tent of his individual loss. Some 
day the nation’s taxpayers will 
realize that the country’s increased 
debt, caused in part by this extrava- 





gance and mismanagement, has mort- 
gaged one-half of our total national 
assets. 

“If some such plan as ours is not 
adopted it is obvious that many states 
will be unable to handle the volume 
of unemployment compensation 
claims that will be presented in the 
period of reconversion. This can 
only result in one of two situations, 
either the Federal government will 
have to extend heavy financial aid to 
these states, or we shall have unem- 
ployment without interim compensa- 
tion. Should the former happen we 
will shoulder an additional tax bur- 
den that will stagger industry and 
individual alike. If the latter comes 
to pass, we shall have another unholy 
depression with its attendant bread- 
lines, WPA, apple-sellers, and the 
misery of knowing that it could have 
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been avoided. 

“T have a deep-rooted convictio1 
that the business and labor leader 
of America can meet the challeng: 
of post-war problems. We may no 
solve these problems in a manner tha 
will make headlines in history, but i 
we are guided by the fundamenta 
principles that made our country the 
great, strong nation it is today, w: 
shall triumph over the pitfalls o 
peace just as we are so magnificentl 
meeting the insatiable demands o° 
this war.” 

We do not claim that the Rock- 
well Post-War Unemployment Pla: 
is perfect, but we do say unreserv 
edly that it is more far-reaching and 
practical than any program jyei 
formulated for the protection of the 
worker. 





Some Comments on Post-war 
Electric Competition 


HEREVER there is a gather- 

ing of gas men, the subject of 

electric competition for our 
domestic gas load is discussed and 
emphasized that it will be very severe. 
Some who discuss the subject would 
seem to indicate that we are bound 
to lose a lot of our domestic load, 
especially the cooking load. 


This is not a new problem for we 
have had electric competition for the 
domestic cooking load for several 
years, in fact since its advent in 1910. 

Yet, in 1941, 2,400,000 gas ranges 
were shipped by the manufacturers, 
in spite of the large advertising and 
sales promotion campaigns carried on 
at that time by the electric range 
manufacturers. 

This is what a prominent mid-west 
gas company executive had to say 
about the gas range. 

“Let’s look at the gas range. At 
the flick of a finger you have two 
thousand degrees under your cook- 
ing vessels. At another flick it is 
all off. No slowness at the start, no 
lingering heat at the finish. What 
other fuel known to man has got 
this? Certainly electricity has not. 
Certainly wood, oil or corn cobs 
have not got this. 

“In the oven we have the throt- 
tling thermostat that gives you just 
the heat you want, and if you want 
to maintain that oven at 350 de- 
grees, within five or six degrees, 
you can do it. The heat source of 
the electric oven, however, is all off 
or all on, no intermediate points, 
and if the thermostat cuts off at 350 
degrees, the oven temperature 





must drop 70 degrees before it 
comes on again. 


“The gas oven has free circula- 
tion and free ventilation, not re- 
stricted circulation and restricted 
ventilation. The broiler operation 
—we don’t have to say much about 
the broiling operation because with 
the controlled flame and the smoke- 
less broiler, you can get your steak 


greatest asset to the gas industry, 
and what have we said about it in 
the past? I have never heard. In 
pre-war, post-war, or any name you 
want to call it, the controlled flame 
is fundamental to the existence of 
man, not only in the kitchen, but 
elsewhere, and we have got it in 
our business, certainly as far as the 
cooking load is concerned. 

“We should be glad that we have 
competition because competition 
has forced us to better appliances 
with better flames, and better con- 
trols.” 

If the gas companies start now to 
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just as black on the outside and 
pinker or redder on the inside—any 
way you want it, or variations. 

“Can this be done on the electric 
range? 

“So why all this propaganda of 
fear? We have the only fuel known 
to man that will do all this—the 
controlled gas flame—with speed, 
flexibility, economy and cleanli- 
ness. 

“The controlled gas flame is the 


formulate a comprehensive adverti:- 
ing and sales promotion campaig) , 
ready to be put into operation as soc 1 
as appliances are available, then t! « 
gas industry will get its big share «! 
the new cooking load and retain mo * 
of its present load. It is importa: ' 
that these plans be prepared in a: - 
vance so that we can start rolling 
the earliest moment. The competiti 
is doing just this, so don’t let the 
get a head start. 
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A.G.A. Joint Production and Chemical 
Committee Conference 





The meeting held in New York 
June 6th and 7th was attended by 
over 400 gas men, who participated 
in a program that included subjects 
for discussion of importance to the 
industry under present conditions. 

V. J. Altieri, Chairman of Chem- 
ical Committee, presided at the open- 
ing session June 6th and briefly out- 
lined the scope of the program. 
Major Forward, Managing Director 
A.G.A., addressed the meeting briefly 
and was followed by E. R. Acker, 
President A.G.A. 

Mr. Acker said in part :— 

“It is perfectly obvious that any- 
thing which is to be accomplished, 
anything that is being accomplished 
today in that great theatre of war is 
being accomplished through coopera- 
tion and through having a common 
purpose. 

“Success comes about only through 
preparation and that we need in our 
industry. That is one of the things 
for which you are meeting here today 
and I am sure that something will 
come out of this meeting which will 
bear fruit in the preparation for the 
postwar world. All of this prepara- 
tion, cooperation, must be translated 
i to action. 


L to R: L. J. Eck, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company, Minneapolis; C. F. Tur- 
ner, Chairman, Technical Section, Cleve- 
land; L. E. Knowlton, Vice Chairman, 
Technical Section, Providence. 

Photo, A. Gordon King 


“So far as cooperation is concerned, 
I think that the Technical Section of 
the Association is outstanding in its 
demonstration of that very important 
factor, It has constantly made avail- 
able to the industry through inter- 
change of vital information, matters 
of importance to all of the member- 
ship in the Association. I think that 
in the inter-change of information 
throughout the industry in the tech- 
nical and operating branches of the 


LEFT: V. J. Altieri, Chairman, Chem- 
ical Committee, Everett, Mass.; Dr. C. 
W. Wilson, Vice Chairman, Chemical 
Committee, Baltimore. 


CENTER: R. Van Vliet, Vice Chair- 
man Gas Production Committee, Staten 
Island, N. Y., and H. D. Lehman, Chair- 
man, Gas Conditioning Committee, Phil- 
adelphia. 


RIGHT: T. H. Kendall, Vice Chair- 
man, Distribution Committee, Pittsburgh, 
and A. C. Cherry, Chairman, Distribu- 
tion Committee, Cincinnati. 

Photos, A. Gordon King 
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industry, that is one of the most out- 
standing factors in the success we 
have had to date in meeting the com- 


petition of other fuels. 


“Our job in the future is to pull 
these activities together and to face a 
business problem and that business 
problem is just this: Can we in the 
postwar world so fix the cost of, our 
product ‘that gas can be sold at a 
profit and at a price which the con- 
sumer will pay? 

“The gas industry can be reasonably 
sure as to the price which the cus- 
tomer will pay. Particularly as a re- 
sult of studies of the Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee of postwar purchas- 
ing power, they indicate that the price 
which the customer will pay is largely 
determined by competition. I feel 
that the most important question be- 
fore the operating and technical men 
of this industry is to determine what 
our future costs may be. 

“Tt isn’t a question of saying to the 
sales department: “We'll make the 
gas—you sell it”—or of the sales de- 
partment saying: “We could sell the 
gas if you get the price down.” We 
are all in the same boat and have a 
common responsibility. We have a 
business problem before us and my 
plea is for the Technical Section of 
the industry, the Sales Section of the 
industry and every other section to 
look at this problem on an overall 
basis and to consider that they are a 
part of the whole structure in finding 
the answer to this business problem.” 


Z. C. Wagoner, Amherst Fuel Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., discussed the 
available reserves of special avalitv 
coals. He said the coal rurchasers 
of the future will demand improved 
quality of coal and the producers 
would endeavor to meet that demand. 
Progress of coal research at the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines was discussed by 
J. D. Davis, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reports on gas conditioning, by 
H. D. Lehman, Chairman Gas Con- 
ditioning Committee, and Dr. E. W. 
Guernsey, Baltimore, and on safe 
manufacturing gas operation, by 
Charles Koons, Chairman, followed. 






















































































































































































The afternoon session was con- 
ducted by R. Van Vliet, Vice Chair- 
man, Gas Production Committee, in 
the absence of F. J. Pfluke, Chair: 
man, Rochester, N. Y., due to illness. 
However, A. Gordon King, Secretary 
of the meeting, had Mr. Pfluke say a 
few words to the meeting by tele- 
phone from Rochester. 

A report by L. G. Kreuz, Chair- 
man subcommittee on High B.t.u. 
Gas, Detroit, Mich., was presented. 
The report was a review of processes 
in use and available for high B.t.u. 
gas production, together with a rec- 
ord of companies maintaining high 
B.t.u. stand-by facilities. Methods, 
capacities and extent of production 
are also outlined and bibliography of 
published reports is included. 

J. V. Postles, Philadelphia, Chair- 
man, Technical Committee on Post- 
War Planning Cooperation, pre- 
sented a report of his committee, and 
A. M. Beebee, Chairman, A.G.A. 
Post-War Planning Committee, out- 
lined the work of his subcommittee 
and stressed the importance of mobil- 
izing for the post-war program. 

George S. Hawley, Chairman, 





Left: Genial Billy Steinwedell assisted 
by T. F. Papen of Worcester, introduces 
Herbert C. Jones of Boston to Norden 
R. Jones of Havana. 

RIGHT: P. T. Dashiell, The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, 
(author of ‘Gas Enriching Oil From the 
Viewpoint of the Gas Industry’’) and 
A. C. Sedlachek, Chairman, Luncheon 
Conference Committee, Philadelphia, 
(Gas Production Committee). 

Photos, A. Gordon King 


Manufactured Gas _ Department, 
American Gas Association, reviewed 
the history of gas associations down 
to the present. He stated that four- 
teen gas associations were repre- 
sented at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, held at St. Louis, Mo., in 
1905. 

The ‘‘Use of Oxygen in Gas Pro- 
duction’”’ was the subject discussed 
by Dr. S. P. Burke, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Dr. Burke is 


L to R: John D. Alden, Asbury Park, 
N.- J.; Thomas B. Williams, Taunton Gas 
Light Company, Taunton, Mass. Louis 
Shnidman, Chairman, Luncheon Confer- 
ence Committee, Chemical Com.; V. J. 
Altieri, Chairman, Chemical Committee, 
Everett, Mass. 


Photos, A. Gordon King 
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chairman of a newly created com- 
mittee to bring the industry up to 
date on possible uses of oxygen i 
gas production. This subject was 
before the industry several years 
ago, but at that time the cost of oxy 
gen was prchibitive. Dr. Burke re 
viewed the research work in this con- 
nection, and stated that oxygen now 
was about 14 cents, and that this cost 
would probably be reduced as more 
oxygen plants went into production. 

An abstract of the paper presented 
by George R. Steere, Swampscott, 
Mass., on “Means of Increasing Car- 
buretted Water Gas Set Capacity” 
will be found elsewhere in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

A report on “Mixed Gas Re- 
search,” was presented Wednesday 
morning by H. O. Loebell, Chair- 
man, Mixed Gas Research Commit- 
tee. The research work is sponsored 
jointly by the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment and the Technical Section of 
the American Gas Association on the 
use of substitute gases for natural 
gas and for mixed natural and manu- 
factured gas of from 800 to 1200 
B.t.u. per cu. ft. is an extension of 
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earlier work on gases of less than 
700 B.t.u. per cu. ft. and includes 
determining limiting conditions of 
interchangeability as established by 
the group of control appliances. 

O. W.. Barenscher, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., Sheboygan, 
Wis., presented a paper on “Car- 
buretted Water Gas as a Substitute 
for Coke Oven Gas.” This paper 
covers a method of operation which 
has been successfully used to pro- 
duce a 100% substitute for coke oven 
gas in a water gas machine. The 
process is simply the production of 
regular water gas of a B.t.u. suffi- 
ciently high to compensate for the 
increased gravity. It will be pub- 
lished in full in a future issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

Guy Corfield, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, presented a 
paper which described the equipment 
and operation of the butadiene plant 
of his company. This plant and its 
operation was described in an article 
appearing in the November, 1943, 
issue Of the JOURNAL. 

The “Utilization of Gas Detectors” 
was the subject of a paper by W. R. 
Fraser, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit, Mich. Types of appa- 
ratus were shown on slides. Data was 
presented covering the more com- 
mon kinds of apparatus used for de- 
tecting the presence of hazardous 
gaseous contaminants in atmospheres 
which concern utility operations. Use 
of combustible gas detectors in a spe- 
cfic manner is discussed and the 
uiilization of detector units for ana- 
l\ zing gas-air mixtures was outlined. 

“Gas Enriching Oil from _ the 
Viewpoint of the Gas Industry,” by 
P. T. Dashiell, vice-president, Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., will be found 
in full in this issue of the JouRNAL. 

C. Elton White, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., San Diego, Calif., pre- 
sented a paper on “Corrections Ap- 
piicable to the Approximate Deter- 
mination of Paraffins in Natural Gas 





L to R: L. J. Willien, Gas Institute of 
Technology, Chicago; V. J. Altieri, 
Chairman, Chemical Committee, Everett, 
Mass; Guy Corfield, Chairman, Chemical 
Committee, Subcommittee on Pacific 
Coast Activities, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, author of paper 
‘Butadiene Manufacture’. 


Photo, A. Gordon King 


by Slow Combustion.” A number of 
corrections applicable to the approxi- 
mate determination of paraffins by 
slow combustion are mentioned and 
exemplified. The corrections and 
methods of computation result in bet- 
ter agreement among the values ob- 
served and calculated for heating 
value and specific gravity of the gas 
than does the use of uncorrected data 
in the usual way. Application of the 
corrections gives more precise analy- 
ses of natural gas by slow combus- 
tion, which when uncorrected are 
often not as precise as is desired. 

The report of subcommittee on 
“Wrinkles” was presented by W. R. 
Fraser, Chairman, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., and 
represented the replies from eighteen 
gas companies. The replies selected 
for the report cut across practically 
all equipment of the plant, the dis- 
tribution system, in the laboratory, 
and including instruments. They are 
suggested procedures, well illustrated 
and adequately described. 

The meeting ended with four 
round table luncheon conferences. 

Luncheon No. 1—Carbonization 
and Coke, Dr. W. C. Rueckel, Chair- 
man, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Luncheon No. 2—Chemistry in tne 
Gas Industry, Louis Shnidman, 
Chairman, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Luncheon No. 3—High B.t.u. Gas, 
L, G. Kreuz, Chairman, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Luncheon No. 4—-Water Gas Op- 
eration, H. B. Young, Chairman, 
Connecticut Coke Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


Manufacturers and Utility Men 
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Discuss Problems 


The Hotel, Restaurant and Commercial 
Gas Equipment Section of the A.G.A.E.M. 
and a group of utility men interested in 
the sale of commercial cooking equipment, 
held an important meeting in New York, 
June 19th. 

A group of manufacturers ‘of hotel and 
restaurant cooking equipment met with a 
group of gas utility men for a frank and 
open discussion of matters of great im- 
portance to both groups. 

The meeting was in charge of W. Frank 
Roberts, Chairman, Hotel Restaurant and 
Commercial Gas Equipment Division, and 
before the open discussions presentations 
were made by the following: 

Present Activities and Objectives of 
AGA in the Food Service Equipment 
Field, Charles G. Young, Chairman, AGA 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section. 

How Can the Hotel, Restaurant and 
Commercial Gas Equipment Division Best 
Meet Present Competitive Conditions, 
Both New and Replacement Sales? Stan- 
ley E. Little, Chairman-Elect, Hotel, Res- 
taurant and Commercial Gas Equipment 
Division. 

Report on New Food Service Equipment 
Manual, Roy E. Wright, Chairman, AGA 
Food Service Equipment Committee. 

What Do Surveys Reveal in the Food 
Service Equipment Field? John A. Fry, 
President, Detroit-Michigan Stove Com- 
pany. 

The discussion was frank and to the 
point by both groups, but it enabled each to 
better understand the problems of the 
other. This made it much easier for the 
manufacturers and gas men to work out 
plans for their mutual benefit. 

Both groups expressed satisfaction with 
the conference and favored holding such 
conferences at frequent intervals. 

Gas company representatives taking part 
in the discussions were: 


Discussion Leader, Charles G. Young. 


Frank H. Trembly, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 


Robert F. Patrick, Manager Oven Divi- 
sion, The G. S. Blodgett Company. 


Harry A. Sutton, Assistant General In- 
dustrial Fuel Representative, Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Company. 


W. H. Frick, Manager Heavy Duty 
Division, American Stove Company. 
W. H. Rudolph, 


Savory 
Division, Talon, Inc. 


Equipment 


J. E. Russell, President, Majestic Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


Leon Ourusoff, Manager Utilization De- 
partment, Washington Gas Light Co. 


Herbert C. Erhard, Sales Manager, 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation. 


Harry Wilson, Acting Manager Com- 
mercial Gas Sales, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company. 


F. B. Jones, General Sales Manager, 
Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Incidentally, the officers and division 
chairmen of A.G.A.E.M. elected at the 
meeting in Chicago, May &th and 9th do 
not take office until October Ist. 
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aword with many meanings 





In GAS PURIFICATION, according to an outstanding authority: 





“The capacity of any gas-purifying material naturally de- 
pends on the amount of active ferric oxide which it contains.” 


That’s the simple but significant reason for the widely recognized su- 
periority of LAVINO ACTIVATED OXIDE. It has an extremely high 
percentage of FERRIC OXIDE. 


Its consistently high efficiency has convinced hundreds of gas plant 
engineers that, pound for pound, it absorbs more hydrogen sulfide 
than any other purifying material they have ever tried. 


Get quick, uniform, thorough gas purification and substantial savings 


in cost by using 









ALTIVATED 





Supplied unmixed 


or ready mixed in “Sponge” form. 


P.S.: BUY MORE BONDS AND KEEP THEM 








E. J. LAVINO AND COMPANY 


1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Means of Increasing Carburetted Water 
Gas Set Capacity 


HIS IS PRIMARILY a report 
{i= what has been accomplished 
by various plants to 1 
gas capacity. 


there | 


Increase 
As every 
real in 
this during the past three 
war load 
in securing added 
addition to the 
ommonly practiced methods of step 
ing up production some of the com 
an reporting. have 


ir water 
ne knows as been a 
ntive for 
nter seasons due to the 
id the difficulty 
quipment. In 


more 


es also tried out 
ombinations of processes that should 
is planned that this 
vaper will serve as an introduction 
nd outline for further reports and 
study of this subject. 


of interest It 


It was also thought advisable, by 
your committee, to review the various 
mprovements in design and opera 
tion since the development of the 

so the secretary has gon 

the Association records and 
furnished a |] y of the various 
hanges and additions to 
the equipment that have occurred to 


history 
in design 


1 


is included as an appen 


lix. 

It will be noted from a study of 
\ p -* . - a ; x : ° 
Mr. King’s list of developments in 
he art, that nearly all the important 


hanges have made it possible to pro 


iuce 


| more gas per unit per day. 
Probably the most important singl 


step, was the one from base (up 
run) steam only, to up and down run 
yperation, thus making it possible to 
eep the entire fuel bed in gas mak 


ng condition. 

[he commonly known factors that 
end produce maximum capacity 
in be divided into four groups, al 


to 


loughn the re 18 some over lapping of 
items in each. A fifth group is 
ncluded covering special processes 


nd combinations with other gases. 


1e 


The design of machine, auxiliary 
equipmit nt, mains, connections, 
and gas conditioning apparatus 
with reference to their capacity 
[I. Equipment and methods for in 
creasing the percentage of 


time 


that gas is actually being pro 
duced. 
Presented at American Gas Association, 
hnt } loint Production 





"e Conference, 
/, 1944 


New 


By 
George R. Steere 


Swampscott, f 
p 


TTT. Si ble raw iterials for max 
im capaci 
[V. Ope ing methods that make 
ncreased production. 
\ Special processes or materials 
not commonly used. 
lt sting the various items under 
ich of these headings no attempt has 
een ide to do so in the order of 
( nportance Undoubtedly, a 
great many things have been over 
ooked should have been in 
i¢ 
| equipment for conducting, 
storing, pumping, cleaning and puri 
I gas must br sufficient ca 
pacity to properly ndle any added 
| i Ss t ¢ I 1¢ 
| be noted that in the margin 
opp e each of the following items, 
undet five headings, are the key 
let s reterring he comments, 
data on operation or tests of the 
plants so far contributing. This in 
tormation is included in a table im 
mediately following the listing of the 
ems 1 various contribu 
ons il phabe call) ranged by plant 
esignations lo assist in finding 
the reference i1 ese contributions 
he s¢ m and item number is placed 
1 the irgin Opposite where the sub 
je s discussed 


Design of Equipment 
Plant References 


it is difficult and ex 


pens to make radical changes in 
design or sizes of equipment an ex 
amination of the following items may 
1 ot the following it Ss mal 
ill attention to some things that can 
e 1n proved to aad ntage 
1. Hydraulic system of ample ca 
pacity and press O permit fast 
' 
7} | ( on 
) Kn + * 4 . ] ‘ ‘ - . 
Lb eam system of ample capacity 
and pressure to pert high rates. 


N 3. Oil system ot ample ca 
ty and pressure to permit high 


A 8) 


\-b 


O-N 4. Air system of 


capacity and pressure 


ample 
to permit high 





rates and deep fuel beds an 
fuel 
B 5 \mple sized connect 


d smaller 


S17e 


be 


ms 


tween shells to reduce Dack pressure 
6. When automatic control 


ol is used 


it should be capable Ol variation 


in length of cycle and for operation 
of very short cycles, Alternate gears 
oO! highet speed notors can be used 
to accomplish this when necessary. 

F 7. Minimum safe depth of dip 
pipe seal in the wash box to avoid 
back pressure. The amount seal 


Ot 
required in 
the relatiy 
the dip pipe and the mi: 
sure that will be 
j 1 

outiet 


me 
1 


icnine 18 OF 


iny ase 1 dependent on 
ve area ot the wash box and 


iximum pres 
on the foul main at 
when the 


With mod 


i 


ot the vash box 


the 


ern machines 114” to 214” of dip 


pressure 


1] ‘ 
Vids 


pipe seal when s equalized 


1 


is ordinarily enough 
8. Eliminate 


excessive baffling in 
the wash box to avoid high back pres 
sure. Some wash boxes have in ad 
dition to the us il skirt baffle added 
projections rbulence for 
the removal « ta [hese projec- 
ons cause considerable back pres- 
sure at high rate f | 


gh rates « make which 
yas pres- 


hold. 


able to per- 


otten limits the 
sure that the 
8 


umount of 
machine can 
High yeneratol desi1 
mit deep fuel bed and in 
the 
the fire. 


SOme proc- 
esses space 


for handling oil on 
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10. Ample carburetting capa <act time for valve changes with 
to take care of added make and | putation, gives more accurate 
run. 

H 11. Thin wall linings ! 7. Automatic charging or arrange 
crease grate area, or volume of tu ment for high speed hand charging 
bed. minimum effort Motor oper 

H 12. Generator linings tl re ite iarging larries or buckets in 
vent adherence of side wall clinker 1 e spreading of fuel is auto 
reduce clinkering time and lly taken care of is recom 
life of lining. 

13. Charging door should be s ( F 8. Use of charging device of 
signed that it seats in same relatio1 ficient capacity so that only one is 
to nozzle without foot or har red per charge and so that 
justment to save charging time rging periods can be spaced to best 

14. Provision for increasing ntage 
maintaining rate of generator air a I 9. Automatic clinkering, or 
more carburettor air is used during re this cannot be justified the 
the blasting period to rapidly heat provision of an ample supply of hand 
fuel and checkers. ools kept in good condition and 

15. Arrangements for back blow racked up within easy reach of where 
ing sets with base (up-run) stean they will be needed 
only, to reheat dead fuel. Wher 10. Spare expendable supplies such 


time or material does not permit of explosion heads, thermocouples, 
installation of backrun process, this etc., along with necessary 
has been done by installing con: quick adjustments and re 
tion and valve at base of generator pairs kept near where they will be 
with vent out of the building. Stack needed at all times 

is then closed and carburettor ai! |. Signal or telephone system for 
used to blast down through the fir tor to summon assistance when 

B 16. Eliminate bottlenecks caus needed for adjustment or repair. 
ing excessive back pressure 12. Use of wheel on charging door 

17. Large charging doors to speed __lid in place of tee bar for speed in 
charging and assist spreading of fuel pening and closing. 

3. Spare set of brick in good con- 
Time Saving lition, for clinker doorways, placed 
thin easy reach of each door to be 

It is of course obvious that a ver cleaned, before shut down for clean- 
large proportion of set time is Every minute that can be saved 
pended in blasting, valve changes from the time the clinker doors are 
charging, clinkering and interrup en not only saves fuel but prevents 
tions such as seals blowing, explosior essary unbalancing of heat in 
heads breaking, etc. Therefor: e machine with consequent loss of 
thing that can be done to reduce this time to get back into balance. 
proportion of time will increase actual 14. Proper tools, receptacles, ex 
gas making time. The following lis tension lights, etc., on hand and 
is made up of things that tend to a ready before needed for valve clean- 
complish this. 

1. Maintenance of all machinet >. Breeze coke or sand on bottom 
and equipment in perfect condition a irburettors from which carbon 
all times. The importance of avoid t be removed to speed up removal 
ing repairs during heavy load periods t such carbon by keeping it from 
need not be stressed ering to bottom brick 

2. Immediate repair of any 


aged equipment and frequent s Raw Materials 


uled testing of all spare aux es eal fuels and oil for maximum 
for same reason as item on¢ vy are not often available or 
3. Fastest possible speed of ope justified economically for the added 
ation of all valves without damage t icity that is required. The near 
them. This is to permit short cycles er it is possible to approach the speci 
and save time. ms listed the better the results 
4. Fastest possible sequence : ild be 
valve movements that will pe » 1. High grade coke on ac- 
safe operation. nt of the porosity allowing air 
5. Automatic controls for steam reaction throughout each 
tion of valves or in the case of han While the amount of voids in 
operation a grouping and arrang ke as compared to a solid fuel 
ment of valve levers to cut effort a1 ere the surface only is available 
time required for operation to a min gas making) is desirable it does 
imum. not follow that the most porosity pos- 
6. On hand operated sets the use _ sible is desirable. A relatively dense 
of a cycle timing device that indicates ce permits mitch more weight of 
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carbon per cubic foot in the fuel be 
and produces more gas per unit < 
time than a light coke or a solid not 
porous fuel. 

B 2. Low 
centage of run 


+ 


ash to increase pet 


time to clinkerin 
time. 

B 3. High fusion temperature « 
ash to prevent troublesome 
formation. Fuels with exceptionall 
low ash fusion tend to slag over th 


snl 
ClINKE 


grates and freeze, shutting off air an 
steam flow. On the other hand ex 
ceptionally high ash fusion tempera 
tures often permits fly ash to carr 
through and coat the checkers, inte 
fering with oil cracking capacity. 
happy medium suitable to operating 
conditions can be selected from avail 
able fuels during normal market con 
ditions. 

D-B-N 4. Uniform and_ prope: 
size fuel to maintain equal air and 
steam distribution. Breeze and fines 
tend to segregate and form an inac 
tive zone even with the best spreading 
Even though they should 
be evenly distributed they tend to 
blow over at high rates of blast, thus 
limiting what can be accomplished 
The proper sized fuel fora large ma 
chine will not be the right size for 
a small one as it would leave an ex 
cessive amount of voids around the 
wall of the generator. The large di- 
ameter generators require larger size 
fuel to maintain equal distribution of 
air at high rates of blast. 

5. Low moisture in fuel as 
charged. Any moisture in the fuel 
must be turned to steam and it in 
turn to the temperature of the blast 
gases at the expense of fuel and 
extra blasting time. 

N 6. High enrichment value oil*to 
provide ample carburetting capacity 
at high rates of production. 

N 7. Oil low in carbon and solids 
to avoid fouling of checkers and 
necessity for removal of carbon. 

8. Oil low in sulphur to prevent 
overloading of purification system. 

9. Steam should be as dry as pos- 
sible to prevent unnecessary chilling 


devices. 


of fuel bed. 

10. Air should be free of excess 
moisture to be able to control pro- 
duction of C.O. 

P-F 11. Small sized fuel when 


sufficient blast pressure is available 
permits more tonnage in fire and sur 
face to-air and steam contact. Rate 
of blast is limited, however, to pre- 
vent blowing it out of the generator 


Operating Methods 


A great many ideas have been pre- 
sented which would come under the 
heading of operating methods. Each 
plant is an individual problem and 
there are many items included that 


eer on eee 


RPE LEAS A DOO 
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BASIC DATA, OPERATING RESULTS AND CAPACITIES 

| FROM PLANTS REPORTING TO DATE. 

. Note:- See Detailed reports for more inform*tion,. 

| - Piant designation A cD 1 c-2 . 

: 

Size of Unit (0.D. Gen.) 12!0" ror 9'-08 ic'se" 9'-0" “4010® 

Special Process 2-shell Low Gravity Low Gravity Reversed Merginel Reverscd 

: machine Flow Blast Flow 

Autematic Clinkering Yes No No NO No No 

Automatic Controls yes ¢ Yes Yes Yes Yes 

: Blower Pressure $3° 42" 42° 42" 
Max. Pres. outlet Wash box i5*to 16* 228 22" 

; in inches W. C. 

Max. Pres. under grates 70" 48 26" 27 ® 29* 40 
Time Covered, in days 13 odd 2 31 790 880 30 

days 
Cycle in Minutes * 4-1/2 tO 3 + 4 3 
Kind of Fuel cok 50% coal 100% coal coke coke coke 
50% coke 

Per cent of Ash 7 tO 7.% 11 11 7.4 
Fuel / M in 1DdS. 27.1 £5.79 20.3 25.11 £4.24 14 

i Beaume of 011 31.5 gasoline 17 17 i4 to 17 

O11 s M in gals. 2.91 3.26 3.35 3.54 3. 57 4.79 
B.T.U. of Gas 479.1 §2é 536 $50 556& £30 
Sp. gr. of Gas -66 a -6¢ -65 -65 635 
Makesday in M cu.ft. 7558.7 1012 
Makeshr. in M qGu.ft. 314.9 46 148.3 160 117 199.5 

‘ Make/sq.ft.yhr. in M cu.ft. 4.010 3.650 3.900 3. 200 5.010 4. 147 


handling extreme peak loads. 


vill not apply in all cases for eco- is little or no blue gas produced inthe ers at the high heat level and there- 
nomic reasons or because of the qual lower section \ high side wall fore the more efficient temperature 
ity of the gas required except in clinker is an indication of this condi- range. 


review 


How- 
ver, the list should be a worthwhile 


and serve to stir up some 


heated discussion and disagreement 
eading to a better understanding by 


ill Cc yncerned., 


tion if the machine has been clinkered 
often enough to have active fuel near 
the bottom. 

B G 3. Correct quantity of steam 
should be 


maximum blue 


per cycle maintained to get 


gas reaction. Correct 


B 8. Frequent enough clinkering 
to prevent the formation of high side 
wall clinker and a shallow fire 
due to the depth of clinker and ash. 

9. For hand clinkering, men used, 
should be carefully trained and or 


too 


B 1. Carry as deep a fuel bed as air steam ratio varies with quality ganized so that every move counts 
possible. There are many limitations of fuel and a thorough job can be done in 
m the depth of fuel bed that should F G 4. Maximum rate of blast the shortest possible time. This not 


used such as: available blast pres 
ire, height of generator, or the nec 
ssity tor space to use oil on the fire. 


possible without blowing fuel out of 


the generator 


Close adjustment of amount of 


only saves time and fuel but prevents 
the heat balance in the machine from 


becoming unduly upset. A_ bonus 


n general, the more weight of car- secondary air to maintain heat re in the form of a paid rest period or 
: nm that can be properly heated the quired in checkers without over- overtime pay in proportion to time 
ore blue gas can be produced and_ blasting. For machines without a_ saved often helps to accomplish this 
le more producer gas is available waste heat boiler this can be checked end. Anything that can be done t 


rr rapid heating of the checkers. 
B-F G 2. Maintain a high temper- 


by use of a pilot lig] 


ght at the stack 
and adjusting carburettor air to main 


give better working conditions such 
as good ventilation, easy and rapid 


’ ure throughout the entire depth of _ tain a flicker of blue gas burning at quenching of hot clinkers, etc., tends 
e fuel bed by proper proportion of _ the stack to speed up clinkering and keep good 
: -run steam to back-run or down- D N 6. Maximum blow run pos- men on the job 
in steam. Use maximum amount _ sible to produce an acceptable gravity F-P 10. Use of steam through the 
: back-run steam without damaging gas and to be able to maintain re- fire during the blast, when the tem- 
ites. This is mainly to call atten- quired B.T.U. perature of fire permits, will heat the 
m to the fact that for high rates P-F-B-D 7. Shortest cycle pos- checkers more rapidly. 
' make maximum blue gas produc- sible with method of control used The use of steam during a blast is 
; m can be obtained only if the max- and the speed the valve movements generally justified except in reheat- 
. um amount of carbon is in condi will permit, for safe and efficient op- ing the machine after a long shut-out. 
. nto re-act with steam. Many gen- eration (See I. (6) ). The shorter At such times a fire often becomes 
j itors are kept so cool at the lower a cycle the more even the tempera- overheated while bringing up the tem- 
t | to protect the grates that there ture in both the fuel bed and check- perature of the checkerbrick and the 
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addition of steam serves the double 
purpose of protecting the grates and 
lining as well as supplying more CO 
and hydrogen to burn in the carl 
tor and superheater. 

C 11. Use of steam 
blow-run, if fuel bed 
can be maintained 
blasting time. 

Steam used during a blow-run will 
of course increase the B.t.u. and vol 
ume of the blow-run gas. The 
amount used should never be such 
as to require extra blasting time to 
maintain generator heats when maxi 
mum capacity of a set is the principal 
aim. 
12. Use of blow-run rather than 
blow-purge so that the higher quality 
gas produced will permit the use of 
a greater quantity. 


irDuret 


during the 
temperatures 
without extra 


13. Use shortest possible final uj 
run that valve speed will permit and 
still give the necessary purge fot 
safety. 

14. Have checkers in good condi 
tion previous to heavy load periods 
so that the extra oil needed f 
enrichment of the increased capacity 
can be properly carburetted 

G C 15. Increasing steam rates t 
save time. 

G B 16. Carry high temperaturs 
in checkers for maximum oil gas pro 


> I 


iuction 
B 17. Proper distribution of the 
fuel when charged, to avoid pre- 
ferred air and steam passage. 
Special Combinations 
Vote:—Where patented processes 


are to be used suitable arrangements 
may have to be made for their use. 

C-D 1. In 
roing items, 


addition to the fore- 
reports have been re- 
ived on the use of the Willien- 
Stein low gravity process in connec- 
tion with peak load water gas pro- 
duction at two plants. By the intro- 
duction of oil in the top of the super- 
during the back-run it has 

been possible to use far more blow- 
run and still hold the gravity of the 
gas within the limits, thus 
naterially increasing the capacity of 


tne sets 


he ater 
desired 


[hese reports show that an aver- 
ige rate of 3900 cu. ft. per. sq. ft. 
of grate area per hour has been main- 

ined, when using 100% bituminous 

ind when producing a gas with 
66 sp. gr. and 536 B.T.U 

K 2. In another case, plant ca- 
pacity was limited by carburetting-ca- 

ity and the difficulty was over- 
ome by converting one of six ma- 
chines to the production of 800 B.t.u. 
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gas thus making it possible to p 
maximum blow-run on the other fiy 
machines for added capacity. 

K 3. Reforming Natural Gas. 

K 4. Reforming Refinery Gas 
Reforming Butane. 

The balance of this paper consis 
of report data, tables, charts, et 
This material is available throug 
American Gas Association. 


K 5. 





J. T. Kimball Elected 
Vice President 


John T. Kimball has been elected a vicé 
president and director of New York Powe: 
and Light Corporation, it was announced 
June 21 by Otto Snyder, president. 

Mr. Kimball was also recently elected 
vice president of the Central New Yorl 
Power Corporation, whose headquarters 
are at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Since 1932 Mr. Kimball has been rate 
and valuation engineer for the companies 
in the Niagara Hudson System and _ has 
maintained his office at Buffalo. He will 
continue to act as a consultant for the 
companies in the western division of the 
Niagara Hudson System but will move 
from Buffalo to Syracuse, at the time he 
assumes his new and additional responsi 
bilities with the New York Power and 
Light Corporation and the Central New 
York Power Corporation. 
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GLOVER-WEST 


SYSTEMS 








All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 





CARBONIZING PLANTS, in 


4A0) 


GLOVER-WEST Systems. 


¢ boost production 
e cut fuel costs 


20 countries, 


testify to the outstanding advantages of 


Today, with the fate of civilization depending 
on the speed and efficiency of our war-output, 


these advantages cannot be overstressed: 


capacity 





© LOWER Fuel Consumptior 
e FACILITATE 

e PRODUCE dr; 

@ REQUIRE less Ground A 

e INSURE greater Flexibilit 
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WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 
LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULARON_ 
METER REPAIR PARTS | 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 








GLADLY SENT 
_ von 


LAMBERT METER CO. | 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Gas Company Conserves Motorized 


Equipment for the Duration 


S A RESULT of manpower 
A and motor vehicle shortages, 
“gas utility firms in virtually 
very section of the country have 
found it expedient to curtail their 
ransportation setups in order to make 
equipment and personnel available 
under war conditions cover the most 
vital needs. 

Reducing the mileage of trucks and 
passenger cars used in company busi- 
ness to an absolute minimum with- 
out jeopardizing essential utility 
services, therefore, has become one 
of the major concerns of gas com- 
panies. 

Notable in respect to mileage re- 
duction and motor vehicle conserva- 
tion is the record of the Southern 
California Gas Co. of Los Angeles. 
Operating only 17.1% less cars and 
trucks in 1943 than in pre-war 1941, 
this company, as a war conservation 
measure, has succeeded in reducing 
the mileage traveled by company- 
owned vehicles from 11,381,845 miles 
in 1941 to 6,132,718 miles in 1943, 
1 decrease of 46%. 

While fewer passenger cars and 
trucks were made available to com- 
pany personnel in 1943 than in the 
two preceding years, the substantial 
reduction in mileage was accomp- 
lished largely through a series of 
effective operational revisions which 
were initiated in order to streamline 
the transportation activities and en- 
ble the firm to make existing motor 
vehicles last out the war by conserv- 
ng motorized equipment and parts, 
s well as fuel. 

Because of the manpower short- 
ze, which in 1943 began to be felt 

ith increasing acuteness in the pub- 

utility field in Southern Cali- 
nia, and through the consolidation 
operations and curtailments in 
me services, the company was able 
remove a considerable number of 

‘tor vehicles from the active list. 

In removing vehicles from the 

tive list, the company is following 

e policy of laying off newer trucks 

dears. These are placed in “dead” 

rage, to be drawn upon for re- 
icements as needed. Up to May 

1944, it had not become necessary 

withdraw any trucks or passenger 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


cars from the stockpile, according to 
W. K. Stevenson of the Southern 
California Gas Co.’s automotive de- 
partment. 


Create Post-War Car Reserve 


In storing cars and trucks not im- 
mediately required under wartime re- 
stricted operations, and drawing up- 
on them as little as possible for re- 
placement purposes, the Company is 
wisely keeping an eye on the future 

the post-war future. The Com- 
pany is proceeding on the theory that 
few, if any, new cars and commercial 
vehicles will appear on the market in 
the early part of the readjustment 
period which must inevitably follow 
the close of the war. Consequently, 
the motor units it now has in storage 
as a reserve, the value of which will 
increase as the continuance of the 
war makes the shortage more severe, 
and from which the greatest benefit 
will be derived when vehicles now 
wearing out in active service are due 
for replacement. 

The number and type of vehicles 
removed from the active list as the 
war proceeded was dictated solely by 
conditions prevailing at the time. 
Since 1941 only 32 passenger cars 
have been retired to storage, whereas 
a total of 292 fewer trucks were in 
operation early this year (1944) than 


in 1941. The withdrawal of units 
from service has been gradual, as 


shown by the accompanying table 


which indicates the number of motor 

vehicles in service during each of the 

four full or partial war years: 
Units in Service 


Total 

Pas. Ve- 

Year Trucks Cars hicles 
1941 943 398 1341 
1942 752 398 1150 
1943 734. 368 #81102 
1944 (to May 1) 651 366 =6.1017 


Vehicles removed from active serv- 
ice are stored in various locations 
in the company’s divisions. In or- 
der to reduce the hazard of damage 
from fire and, earlier in the war, 
from bombing attack, a scattered pat- 
tern of parking is resorted to, un- 
der which cars and trucks are stored 
a minimum of ten feet apart and 30 
feet from the nearest fence. 


Pre-Routing Reduces Mileage 


Conservation programs and revi- 
sions of service in different depart- 
ments have contributed to the over- 
all reduction in mileage. Mr. Stev- 
enson disclosed that the Customer 
Service Department had performed 
an outstanding job in streamlining 
its operations and keying activities 
to wartime exigencies. 

A plan of pre-routing orders to 
field men, for instance, has made it 
possible for the Customer Service De- 
partment to use fewer trucks and 
eliminate considerable mileage. In 
the pre-routing plan now used with 





MILES TRAVELED BY COMPANY 


1941 
January 984,325 
February 880,653 
March 962,959 
April 958,436 
May 945,144 
June 910,079 
July 935,263 
August 914,570 
September 939,164 
October 1,060,550 
November 899,624 
December 991,078 
Total 11,381,845 
Average 
Mileage 948,487 
Per Month 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


1942 1943 
941,263 488,718 
752,001 452,750 
692,299 521,665 
639,140 502,086 
589,681 491,960 
555,578 515,540 
544,634 513,083 
496,838 515,249 
508,952 535,162 
531,326 567,489 
484,190 513,061 
501,923 515,735 

7,237,825 6,132,718 
603,152 511,059 




















2) 


success by this department, the 
patcher sets up the orders for 
field men the day before they ar« 
execute them. The dispatcher works 
with a large map. He inserts a pin 
in the map at the address of each 
order to be handled the following 
day. When all have 
identified with pins, the dispatcher 
takes a length of string and runs it 
from pin to pin until he has arrived 
at the most direct and mileage-sav 
ing route by which the field man can 
travel from one address to the 
in covering his assignments. 

The field men are instructed 1 
low the routes mapped out fo1 
without major deviation. They are 
cautioned not to attempt to improve 
on them unless confronted by a ci! 
cumstance of which the dispatche 
had no knowledge at the time 
route was mapped; such as, fo 
stance, the closing to traffic during 
the night of a street. In such cases 
the field men are permitted t 
their judgment in changing the 
mapped route to the most direct 
nate one, 


peen 


orders 


Pre-Routing Cuts Mileage 
38.4% 


That pre-routing has resulted in 
reducing mileage by a considerabl 
amount is shown by company re 
ords. Between January 1, 1941, and 
March 31, 1942, fieldmen of th 
Customer Service Department r 
quired an average of 1.75 miles of 
travel per order. The mileage 
servation program began functioning 
in March, 1942. Between April 1, 
1942, and December 31, 1943, the de 
partment reduced the average-miles 
per-order from 1.75 to 1.081 miles 
per order. This represents an ovet 
all reduction of 38.4% miles per o1 
der. 

This reduction was accom 
Mr. Stevenson pointed out, d 
the fact that the volume of 
had decreased by some 50% due to 
the war situation. In considering tl 
factor, he emphasized, it mu 
borne in mind that a decreased vol 
ume naturally results in a 
scattered pattern of orders, 
requires more traveling by set 
men. Due to skillful pre-routing by 
the dispatchers, the record of the 
Customer Service Department in r 
spect to mileage reduction, is 
garded as highly commendabk 
the company. 


Matching Up Orders 


Matching up of orders is a 
method by which the compan 


taken up and cut milea 


con 


( rae rs 


slack 


inating duplicating trips by serv- 

to the This 
ituation was created to a large ex 
ent by the acute housing shortage 
vhich prevailed in \ngeles and 
cent areas during the latter part 
1943 and which continued with- 
noticeable abatement as_ the 
spring of 1944 moved toward sum- 
net \partments, flats and houses 
such demand due to an in- 
nate influx of 


ice men Sale address. 


Los 


re in 
war-plant work- 
and women, 
out-going and in-coming tenants, 
literally passed 
on the sidewalk. 
This situation not infrequently re- 
Ited in the Customer Service De- 
ent receiving an order to “Turn 
as’ from a vacating party in 
morning, and an order to “Turn 
” from the tenant at the 
ime address in the afternoon, or 
the next day. By having the 
tral office ‘match up” such or- 
they are now being assigned to 
ld man to handle on a single 
\ certain volume of orders 
is killed off in the office before 
orders ever reach the field men. 
Giving due consideration to the 
volume of orders eliminated by the 
atching up system, the reduction in 
ileage is shown to be larger, the 
percentage having been brought down 
to .997 miles per order, for an over- 
ill reduction from 1.75 miles per or- 
der in the spring of 1942 to .997 
miles per order in the spring of 1944, 
in overall cut of 43.2%. 
Reorganization of 


ers and service men 


some instances, 


h other 


( iS 
Ia 


new 


meter reading 
contributed mate- 
reduction, the com- 
pany reported. In gearing the work 
of meter reading to wartime needs, 
odd meter which 
formerly had been read by men driv- 
ing company have been rear- 
inged so that they are now covered 
readers on foot. The 
to bi-monthly meter 
some districts has also 
reflected in a downward curve 

» mileage chart 


pl ictice has also 
ially to mileage 


some 50 books 


cars, 


Company Car Pools 


Reduction of mileage of 


} 


T Ted 17) 


cars Op- 


company business has also 


been accomplished through a car pool 


One pool is based at the 
headquarters building, and the other 
1700 Santa Fe Avenue. Em- 
yees who use cars from the pools 
need for auto- 
bile transportation at infrequent 
ntervals. Of the 1500 employees in 
central division, only about 100 
ravel by personally assigned cars. 
\S a wal and *m the in- 


Ww ho have 


those 


measure 
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terest of conservation, the Compa 
requires employees to publ 
transportation mediums within c 
tain limits measured in time. Ev: 
point of destination that lies witl 
30 minutes by bus or 
either car-pool base, must be travel 
by public transportation. Points 
ing more than 30 minutes travel tin 
from the bases may be negotiated 

a company car from one of the pool 
upon authorization by the employe: 
foreman or supervisor. 

Cars drawn from the pools for 
erly were used chiefly for short trip: 
The requirement that public trans 
portation be used for short hauls has 
effected a reduction of 60% in mil 
age in this class of motor travel. 


use 


streetcar 


Vehicle Clearing House 
The Company also operates 
“Car Clearing House” for use by 
personnel traveling by company cat 
between divisions. The establish 
ment of the inter-divisional car-pool 
represents a relaxation from a mort 
stringent policy in effect from the 
middle of 1942 until July, 1943, when 
all travel by car between the metro 
politan division and outlying divi 
sions was prohibited. This rule was 
modified when public transportation 
facilities became overcrowded due to 
the influx of men of the armed serv 
ices into Southern California. 

The inter-division car clearing 
house has been in operation since De- 
cember, 1943, for use by company 
personnel engaged upon necessary 
travel from the metropolitan divi 
sion (Los Angeles) to outlying di 
visions. Employees who find it neces 
sary to travel to a location outside 
the Los Angeles area are required 
to notify the chairman of the trans 
port committee. This official matches 
up trips, much in the manner of the 
dispatcher in the Customer Servic 
Department matching up service or 
ders. If a man in the Central Di 
vision in Los Angeles, for instance 
expects to go up-state to the Visali 
or Taft division within a few days 
he is required to give advance notic 
to the transport committee chairmat 
If the man can postpone his trip fo 
a day or two in order to permit som 
one else from the same division 1 
accompany him, he is asked to do s 

The purpose of the transport con 
mittee is to provide full loads in con 
pany vehicles whenever possible with 
out handicapping employees in th 
performance of necessary duties 
This program of ride pooling, th 
company reported, has been success 
ful in reducing long-trip mileage t 
an appreciable degree. 
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Miles Per Gallon 


[he conservation-minded spirit of 
personnel of the Southern Cali- 
iia Gas Co., which has been de- 
loped to a high degree through va- 
ous programs designed to stimulate 
nd encourage savings in time, man- 
ower and materials wherever pos- 
ble. in the interest of the war, is 
irther reflected in the 
iles-per-gallon of gasoline obtained 
from company vehicles. In respect 
0 passenger cars, the company points 
with a measure of pardonable pride 
its record of an average of 15 
miles per gallon. This average is at 
tained from a fleet of some 350 to 
360 passenger cars of miscellaneous 
types and sizes, which are operated 
in congested metropolitan areas, on 
long and short trips, and over every 
conceivable type of paving. 

The company obtains the average 
mileage per gallon from various 
types of vehicles as shown in this 
table : 


Passenger 


record of 


Miscellaneous 
15 m.p.g. 
cars—Ranging from 
ton pickups to 10-ton 
.10.6 m.p.g. 
fleet—Passenger cars 
12.2 m.p.g. 


cars 


Commercial 
small 1% 
trucks 
Combined 
and trucks 


In respect to fuel consumption, Mr. 
Stevenson pointed out that the com- 
pany has observed that since October, 
1943, there has been a decline in the 
average mileage per gallon on all 
classes of motor vehicle. The only 
thing to which this can be attributed, 
Mr. Stevenson declared, is the low- 
ered quality of gasoline now being 
supplied due to war requirements, 
and, to some extent, to the lowered 
efficiency of the vehicles after being 
in service much longer than they 
would in normal times. 


Over-All Mileage Cut of 46% 


The over-all effect of the various 
conservation and restrictive moves 
of the Company is reflected in the re- 
duction brought about in the mileage 
of company cars, which has been 
lowered from an average of 948,487 
miles per month in 1941, to an av- 
erage of 511,059 miles per month in 
1943. 

How the mileage of company ve- 
hicles has dropped under the im- 
petus of the conservation programs 
instituted since the war began is 
shown in the table, page 21, which 
presents the average mileage of cars 
and trucks in month-by-month aver- 
ages for 1941, 1942 and 1943. 
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A comparison of the figures in this 
table with those in the cars-in-use 
table presented in the forepart of 
this article discloses that in 1943 the 
company had in operation 1102 ve- 
hicles, or only 17% less than the 
1341 operative in 1941, but the 1943 
average mileage per month was 511,- 
059 as compared with a monthly av- 
erage of 948,487 in 1941. This rep- 
resents a decreased monthly mileage 
for 1943 of 46% under 1941. 





Servel Erects Billboards 
Along Company Tract 


As a further step in their wartime 
service program, Servel, Inc. had erect- 
ed recently five 24-sheet billboards at 
their plant. Four of these boards are 
along the right of way of the C. & E. I 
railroad, and the fifth was erected on 
highway 41. 

For the duration material for the 
boards will be on government promo- 
tions suck as War Bonds, nutrition, 
conservation, and recruiting for the 
armed services. 

The advertising billboards along the 
railroad track will give visitors to 
Evansville an idea of the size of Servel 
as the beards’ are located at the north 
and south limits of the 66 acre tract 
used by the company. 


TODAY 
WAR WEAPONS 


TOMORROW 


Payne 
ZONE-CONDITIONING 


There’s only one important job now ... backing up the armed forces. 
We've been concentrating on it for more than two years. But after 


victory, our dealers will have a new “sales weapon”: 


PAYNE Zone- 


Conditioning, post-war successor to old-fashioned central heating. 
* Meanwhile, let’s all buy more, and more, War Bonds. 


PAVITEHEAT 





3@ 2 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP I? 





f eee & SUPPLY CO., INC., BEVERLY a CALIF. 


ond ti REQUEST NEW ZONE-CONDITIONING FOLDER 


... just published for the information of families who 
plan to build or remodel. Write for sample copy. 


© 1944 PAYNE FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
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DISCUSSION NO. § 


Filters Will Eliminate Pilot Failure 


Pilot failure is just as exasperating to the housewife as running out of gas 
is to the motorist. Clogging of the pilot due to vapor phase gum has long 
been a problem. Pilot outages are expensive to service. Customer dissat- 


isfaction may result in the user dispensing with gas for cooking. 


The filter used must do as good a job as the Wyman U.G.I. Gas Filter 
shown here. It must prevent gum and other foreign substances in gas from 
snuffing out the pilot. It should be made to last the life of the range and 
should have the pilot adjustment as an integral part of the filter. Each filter 
should be individually flow-tested to insure that it has the proper capacity, 
and pressure-tested to detect leaks or improper assembly. It should be so 
efficient that when cigarette smoke is blown through it, the emerging stream 


is practically invisible. 


Efficient filters such as this on tomorrow’s range will add still more to the 


prestige of gas as the ideal fuel for cooking. 


HARPER-WYMAN 


ek > 


w Please send me a Wyman U.G.l. Filter so that | can observe 
an 8562 VINCENNES AVENUE efficient filtering properties through the cigarette smoke test. 


Sy Aa CHICAGO 20, mes fle 
ER SN ILLINOIS eae 


Address 


2-burners-in-1 
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e future be 


“In research nestles 





the seed of perfection” 











A filter so perfect that even 


A 
"i 


Z 
> 








With this Wyman No. 2719 Filter, A Constant-Burning 





Pilot will operate for YEARS without clogging. 
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Appliance Financing Trends 


HE SUBJECT chosen for me 
se discuss is one which we are 

very close to, as we have spent a 
great many years in déveloping it and 
watching it grow. We are now satis 
fied that the pioneering is over, and 
that the utility and the dealers in the 
future can work closely together and 
maintain harmonious relations. 

The business conditions during the 
war period, of course, are abnormal, 
and I am not attempting to make any 
suggestions as to business during that 
period, my remarks being entirely 
predicated on a normal business con 
dition existing, as and when it re- 
turns, and as it was in the past before 
the war started. 

The plan, or plans, which [| will 
outline today are not new, as they 
have been tried and found to be suc- 
cessful, and while the gas industry 
as a whole has not as yet seen fit to 
adopt any dealer cooperative plan, 
competitive industry has found it 
most practical and desirable, and have 
utilized it to a very large extent not 
only with us but with the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, and with 
other sources of money. Before dis 
cussing the plan which we wish to 
bring to your attention, | would like 
first to have you all go with me to an 
average metropolitan city in the 
United States and find out how gas 
appliances are sold—it might be in- 
teresting. 


Looking At An Average City 


We find in the average city gas ap- 
pliances sold principally by the gas 
company itself, and as a rule we find 
very few, if any, strictly retail gas 
appliance specialty dealers. Let’s 
analyze the sale of gas appliances 
which are sold by dealers other than 
the gas company itself. We find that 
the plumber probably sells the bulk 
of the water heaters. He is 
interested in his labor profit than he 
is in the profit on the equipment, and 
he usually merchandises from his 
home, or from a shop. The terms a 
plumber gives vary, depending upon 
the ability of the plumber to either 
carry the paper himself or to dispose 
of it. He has no standard plan 
which he can use, and as a rule has 
no standard selling price for the 
equipment he sells. It depends en 
tirely on his own pocketbook and on 
his judgment as to what kind of 
terms he can give to the purchaser. 


more 


By 
L. M. Lilly 


President First Bancredit Corporation 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Carrying on the investigation, we 
find, insofar as rates and terms are 
concerned, that there doesn’t seem to 
be any standard rates or terms. Each 
store handling gas appliances quotes 
terms and rates according to its finan- 
ial ability to carry the paper. We 
lave found rates as high as twenty 
percent interest on some contracts— 
and we have found instances where 
there has been no interest charged 
at all. Where no separate interest 
charge was made, we rather assumed 
that the interest charge was hidden 
in the selling price of the equipment. 


Chaotic Conditions 


The conditions in the gas appliance 
field are, as a rule, rather chaotic, as 
no one seems to have taken sufficient 
interest to establish an organization 
among the Dealers handling gas ap- 
pliances. All in all, I believe our 
survey would indicate that the field 
is more or less left to run itself, and 
without any semblance of order or 
supervision, 

The survey further indicates the 
lack of intelligent selling by the deal- 
ers of gas appliances. This can be 
attributed primarily to the fact that 
gas appliances, up to this time, have 
been sold more or less as an adjunct 
to other lines being sold by the mer- 
chant, and the element of price has 
been, to a very large degree, the mov- 
ing factor in the minds of the mer- 
chants, rather than the element of 
quality, efficiency and service. Many 
merchants feel that it would be im- 
possible to sell a gas stove for 
$150.00, so they naturally take a line 
of least resistance and stock and mer- 
I know 
that the Gas Association fully realizes 
the importance of improving the qual- 
ity of the equipment using gas, and 
is bending every effort to see to it 
that the manufacturers improve this 
quality before the A.G.A. will give 
its stamp of approval. This is a long 
step in the right direction, and is cer- 
tain to bring about a more satisfied 
user, and one less tempted to use 
competitive cooking or heating facil- 
ities. 

In my opinign the gas industry, as 
a whole, is not yet satisfied that they 


Cc 
} 
i 


chandise the cheaper goods. 


can depend on dealers to sell sufficie: 

appliances to permit them to sho 

the growth which they must sho 

from year to year, and as a resu 

many of the gas companies hay 

taken the attitude, and I will not dis 
pute whether they are right or wrong 
in this attitude, of finding it neces 
sary to sell appliances on liberal terms 
with very moderate or no down pay 
ments, and with usually reasonabl 
finance charges. 


Safest In The Portfolio 


At this point I would like to em 
phasize that, in our opinion, gas ap 
pliances are probably the safest fi 
nance paper in the country. The rec 
ord on gas appliance paper proves 
that statement—so much so that most 
people engaged in purchasing install 
ment contracts on gas appliances re 
gard it as the safest paper they have 
in their portfolio, so while discussing 
this plan which I am proposing, I 
would like to have you gentlemen 
bear this statement in mind, as it will 
have some bearing on the program 
which I will outline to you. 

I am confident that there are just 
as good men in the gas industry as 
there are in any other industry, and 
if these men will really sit down and 
concentrate on problems which con 
front the industry with respect to 
dealer cooperation, this situation,can 
be remedied, and remedied quickly 
The only trouble up to this time has 
been that the necessity for such an 
appraisal of the dealer situation has 
not been recognized, but I firmly be- 
lieve that the uncertain post-war situ- 
ation facing every gas company in 
the country will bring about revolu- 
tionary changes which probably 
would not have been placed in effect 
for many years, had conditions con 
tinued as they were in 1941. 


Trade Suicide 


One must admit that conditions to 
day in the industry as a whole are not 
conducive to encouraging people t 
establish gas appliance specialty 
stores, nor are they conducive to en 
couraging dealers to stock gas ap 
pliances, not because there isn’t suf 
ficient equipment to sell, nor because 
they would not be able to secure the 
merchandise, but primarily because 
of the fact that the gas company it- 
self does not encourage competition 
with its own equipment sales, anc 
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isually offers to the public terms, 
ates, and discounts in such a way 
hat it discourages such competition 
and makes it very difficult for the 
lealer to complete. I question seri- 
uusly if any of the gentlemen assem- 
led here today would even consider 
opening a gas appliance store in com- 
petition with a local gas company, as 
under the present basis of merchan- 
dising, it would be trade suicide. 

The gas industry, it seems to me, 
has an obligation—an obligation ex- 
tremely vital, especially during these 
periods. This obligation is to see to 
it that the right of free enterprise is 
maintained, and to encourage the es- 
tablishment of more small _inde- 
pendent businesses in the commun- 
ities which they serve. Possibly 
everyone to some extent has that 
thought in mind today, and when the 
war is over, and the boys come home, 
we all are going to have to fulfill our 
obligations. If every industry will 
do its part, I don’t think that any of 
us will have to worry about the post- 
war period. 


When The Boys Come Home 


Many young men are coming back 
from the war with changed ideas, 
with entirely different perspectives, 
and are today looking ahead to the 
time when they can be custodian of 
their own lives and of their own little 
businesses. Help should be accord- 
ed these boys in every way possible 
to make their ventures a success. 

[ am not advocating that the gas 
company discontinue merchandising 
appliances, as I fully realize that the 
building of a dealer organization is a 
long difficult job, and one that will 
require a great deal of patience and a 
tremendous amount of understand- 
ing, but it is not a task that cannot be 
completed, as it already has been 
demonstrated by some gas companies 
that dealer organizations do develop 
and do produce a volume satisfactory 
to the gas company, but only if the 
gas company itself takes the initiative 
and assists in such development work. 

The plan which I am proposing is, 
is I said before, not new. It simply 
takes the things that are here, or can 
easily be secured, and knits them intu 
1 well-formed, coordinated group, 
and this group then becomes the sales 
igency for the gas company. 

The gas company may say, “All 
right. Let’s admit these facts. Let’s 
say, for the sake of argument, that 
the things you say are true. So 
vhat?” That’s my job. I am going 
to try to answer the question in what 
| hope is an intelligent manner, and 
see if it isn’t possible for something 
to come out of this meeting which 


will remain with us long after we are 


gone. 


Toughest Years of Competition 


To start with, | would like to put 
myself in the position of a gas execu- 
tive having charge of sales, and | 
would like to. visualize for a moment, 
some of the problems which will con- 
front this executive when the war is 
over. No one can determine ac- 
curately in advance what conditions 
will prevail in any given territory. 
We are all more or less assuming that 
during the conversion period there 
will be some upsets and some unem- 
ployment, but we are hoping that 
these trials will not last for too long 
a period. Some guesses are as low 
as six months, and others as high as 
ten. Assuming that this is true, 
what would be our condition after 
that period has elapsed? I, as this 
executive, think I can see the tough- 
est years of competition that I have 
ever experienced ahead of us. I can 
see where manufacturers, anxious to 
secure their place in the sun, are go- 
ing to extreme methods in order to 
make the people conscious of the 
things they have to sell. I can visual- 
ize the homes of the future—on bill- 
boards, on the radio, in every type 
of advertising copy. Is this home of 
the future to be a gas home, or is it 
to be sé ymething else? 

Still thinking as an executive of a 
gas company, I am wondering about 
this new heater which I have heard 
so much about, where a unit is placed 
in each room, which burns gasoline 
and operates with a spark plug, all 
connected to a central control switch, 
so that any room in the house can be 
warmed in a few minutes. I am told 
by reliable authority that this new 
heater will heat an eight-room house 
in the northern part of the country 
at a cost of 22 cents per day. This 
is going to be competition for me. | 
have got to do something about it. 
What is the best approach to over- 
come not only this one type of com- 
petition, but all the other types of 
competition with which I will be 
faced? JI then ask myself, “Can I do 
it alone? Am I big enough in my com- 
munity to carry the load with which 
I will be burdened, or would it be 
easier for me to forego some of the 
profits I have been making on appli- 
ances, and encourage dealers to take 
on gas appliances, with the assurance 
from me that if they desire, I will 
feature the fact in the newspapers, 
on the billboards, and on the radio, 
that they are handling approved 
A.G.A. gas appliances—that they are 
in your neighborhood and are your 
neighbors, and that they will be 
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pleased to serve you—that they can 
offer you everything I can offer you 
at a cost approximately the same, and 
that the terms and rates are the same 
as we can offer you, and in addition, 
our company will be most happy to 
permit you to pay for your appliance 
with your gas bill.” 


Above All... Hard Work 


I wonder, as | sit thinking it over, 
whether or not I can do this. I feel 
confident that we alone cannot re- 
main alone in this highly competitive 
field of light and heat, and that it is 
up to me, in fact it is my job, to see 
to it that we have just as many out- 
lets as can be secured, having in 
mind, however, that a failure among 
the dealers is something we must 
avoid. This is not an impossible 
task, but it will take ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness, and good _ straight 
thinking, and above all else, a lot of 
hard work. So, in presenting this 
plan to you today, I want you to feel 
that we, our company, can fit into 
this plan with you, and help you de- 
velop the type of dealer organization 
in which you can take pride. 

I am not going to attempt to dis- 
cuss any particular utility’s opera- 
tions, as many of these operations 
have been along slightly different 
lines, with slightly different objec- 
tives, but I would like to present a 
plan which I might say is a combina- 
tion of the best features of all the 
plans now in the utility field, and 
have you give it your consideration. 

This plan, fundamentally, is spon- 
sored by the gas company, and pro- 
vides that the gas company will not 
merchandise appliances at any price 
lower than the dealers, will offer ex- 
actly the same terms and rates as 
those offered by the dealers, and the 
gas company will collect with the gas 
bill for any appliances sold to cus- 
tomers of the gas company. If the 
city is sufficiently large, a gas appli- 
dealers’ association should be 
organized, and only those dealers in 
the city handling A.G.A. approved ap- 
pliances should be permitted to be- 
come members. All the advertising 
and other promotional efforts that the 
gas company resorts to should be co- 
ordinated wtih the dealer organiza- 
tion, and the gas company should 
have no hesitancy in promoting the 
dealers’ welfare at all times, such as 
providing display facilities in the 
show room of the gas company for 
the products sold by the dealer, and 
such other things of this kind which 
would go to make more pleasant re- 
lations with the dealers handling the 
gas appliances. 
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At this point our company enters 
the picture. We make a contract 
with each one of the dealers to pur- 
chase gas appliance paper on a uni- 
form plan and at uniform competi- 
tive rates, without recourse on the 
dealer except for a period of the 
first ninety days, the purpose of this 
recourse being to test the authenticity 
of the sales. We then establish in the 
city a credit, cashing and collection 
office, so that any dealer can call in 
the credit on a customer and receive 
a decision within the space of a few 
hours. If the deal is’ rejected on ac 
count of poor credit, the gas com 
pany is immediately advised of this 
rejection, and the gas company agrees 
that it will not sell an appliance to 
this rejected party, as to do so would 
result in breeding a lack of confi 
dence, which must be avoided. 

Assuming that the credit is ap 
proved, the dealer makes delivery, 
turns the paper in to us, and we im- 
mediately issue our check in payment 
therefore. The account is_ then 
turned over to the gas company, who 
adds the monthly payment on the 
bill-and collects it from the customer, 
remitting to us the proceeds of such 
collections at stated intervals previ- 
ously agreed upon. Should the ac 
count become thirty or sixty days 
delinquent, it is turned back to us, 
and we, in turn, handle it from that 
point on. When a repossession is 
made, the repossession is usually sold 
to the dealer who originally sold the 
equipment at a price sufficiently low 
so that the dealer can make a profit 
on it—that is, provided that the 
ninety-day guaranty period given by 
the dealer has expired. The question 
of floor plan or wholesale accommo 
dation to the dealer is one that is 
handled individually with each dealer, 
without bringing the gas company 
into the picture at all. 


Funds To Carry On The Work 


The thought probably in your 
minds now is, “You have tried to 
point out to us the necessity, or ad- 
visability, of promoting sales through 
dealers, but you haven’t as yet told 
us where we are to get the funds to 
carry on this work.” I am going 
to try to tell you how these funds 
will come to you without withdraw- 
ing them from your own accounts. 
One gas company has been paid over 
$110,000.00 by us, and I could men 
tion others who have received from 
$50,000 to $75,000. If they were 
consulted, I think they would say that 
the money they have received from 
us has been sufficient to pay all of the 
dea'er promotional work, as well as 


to make it possible to run dealer con- 
tests and help considerably in dealer 
and utility joint advertising. The 
accumulation of this money comes 
about in this way; at the time we 
make these dealer contracts, we make 
an agreement with the gas company 
which provides that there is no re- 
course on the gas company of any 
kind in connection with the paper 
purchased from the dealers, or from 
the gas company itself, should the gas 
company determine to dispose of its 
own paper to us on the same basis as 
the dealers. 

Let us assume, for the moment, 
that the finance rate used in connec- 
tion with the dealer and the utility 
program is a 6% charge. Our con- 
tract with the gas company will pro- 
vide that the gas company will re- 
ceive one-half of the finance charge 
made by the dealer—in this instance 
3% per year—which amount will be 
credited to the account of the gas 
company on our books and will be 
retained by us until such reserve, as 
we will call it, has equalled 8% of 
the outstandings, at which time the 
utility will have the privilege of with- 
drawing such excess. For example, 
we will say a refrigerator sold for 
$200.00 over a period of three years. 
The charge on this would be 6% per 
year, or 18%, or a total of $36.00. 
Eighteen dollars of this fund will be 
retained by us to compensate us for 
the interest and other overhead ex- 
$18.00 would be credited to 
the account of the utility company 
and could be set up on the books of 
the utility company as being due 
them, provided that out of this re- 
serve first shall come the loss sus- 
tained on the re-sale of any repos- 
sessed appliance, or any other loss 
which might occur in reference to the 
appliance covered by the contract. 
This loss does not include the repos- 
session expense; it is simply the 
actual loss taken on the re-sale of the 
appliance after repossession has been 
made, or should a fire or theft occur, 
then that loss also would be charged 
against this reserve. 


penses ; 


No Loss of Prestige 


You may wonder what this 
imounts to in dollars and cents, but 
again | reiterate my former statement 
that one company represented here 
has received $110,000.00 from us 
and another company now has on de- 
posit with us better than $50,000.00, 
although all the accounts have been 
liquidated some time ago. I could 
mention a number of companies who 
have received better than $25,000.00, 
but I think that most of you are satis- 
fied that there is a sizeable amount of 
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money which can be made, and whicl 
will help materially in fostering 
dealer program. I have in mind a 
utility company which does not mer 
chandise appliances, which early in 
1942 went to the manufacturers sup- 
plying the dealers and purchased 
over $100,000.00 in appliances 
placed these appliances in its ware 
house, and then asked us to pay the 
manufacturers for this equipment 
We paid the manufacturers and took 
title to the equipment and held it in 
the warehouse of the utility company 
for the benefit of the dealers work- 
ing under the cooperative plan. The 
result, needless to say, was extremely 
beneficial to the dealers, and the util- 
ity, as a consequence, certainly didn’t 
suffer any loss of prestige by look- 
ing ahead and doing as they did. 

I asked you to remember a state 
ment which I made some time ago to 
the effect that gas appliances were 
probably the safest finance paper 
which it is possible to secure. The 
loss ratio has never exceeded, to my 
knowledge, more than one-half of 
1%, and the experience on collections 
has been excellent, so judging from 
past experience, one can almost state 
that the utility company would re- 
ceive a substantial profit on every ap- 
pliance sold by the dealers, which 
profit can be and rightfully should be 
used in further effort for the bene- 
fit of the dealers. 


Small Town Operation 


I have only attempted to cover the 
high spots as the plan would relate 
to a metropolitan operation. Should 
the gas company be operating in a 
territory composed of smaller towns, 
then I would make this suggestion. 
Obviously we could not be expected 
to maintain credit offices in all of the 
towns and villages covered by the gas 
company; therefore we ask the gas 
company to approve the credit of the 
purchaser either on its owh paper or 
the dealers’ paper. The credit re- 
quirements are fairly simple: the 
length of time the man has lived in 
the community and the promptness 
with which he pays his gas bill. There 
is no liability on the gas company for 
giving this credit approval, and the 
same plan would be followed out in 
almost every respect as it applies to 
the larger city. We would maintain 
collectors to handle all delinquent ac- 
counts and to make the necessary re- 
possessions in our name, not in the 
name of the dealer or the gas com- 
pany, which fact in itself is quite im- 
portant, as our making the reposses- 
sion would remove any onus from 
such action by the local gas company. 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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Research has been a major factor in the devel- 
) opment and refinement of American Gas-Fired 
Heating Equipment. It has resulted in improved 
| comfort and convenience with gas heating, and 
; has brought leadership to our products. 


Engineers are continuing this research so that 


when materials and labor are again available, 
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product development in the post-war era will 
proceed without delay. 

In the meantime we are furnishing AmeRIcAN 
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1$ A“) | DEALER WORTH 
30¢ To you? 


Deliver or Mail This CP Kit to Dealers Now If You Want Their Help Tomorrow 


This big CP Business Building Plan Kit is packed full of 
ideas and material to help your dealers increase floor 
traffic now and build profitable prospects for postwar 
sales. And that’s not all! This Kit dramatically sells your 
dealers on promoting CP Gas Ranges now and after 
the war. 
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Gas Enriching Oil 


From the Viewpoint of the Gas Industry 


ily, 1944- 


N THE subsequent discussion the 
| above title is construed to mean: 
(a) In the years to come, can 
that portion of our Industry, which 
is engaged in making carburetted 
water gas, expect to have available 
petroleum products sufficient for its 
needs and of quality such that it can, 
by use of its present or similar equip- 
ment, manufacture carburetted water 
gas of normal calorific value at costs 
comparable to those of the past sev- 
eral years? 

(b) What is the character of the 
petroleum products which will, in 
all probability, be available? 

The direct answer to the first ques- 
tion 1s The reasons for the 
affirmative answer I believe to be as 
follows: 


~ yes, 


From the most recent reports of 
the Petroleum Institute and from 
several recently published articles by 
prominent engineers and geologists 
of the Oil Industry, it seems clear 
that proven reserves of crude petrol- 
eum in the United States, as now es- 
timated, are greater than at any time 
in past history despite the tremen- 
dous demands for production caused 
by the war. 

New findings of oil in the last two 
years are less, as compared with 
other periods, but in spite of in- 
creased demands of the war period, 
new findings plus more accurate es- 
timates of the volume of proven re- 
serves slightly exceed that demand. 

Now, add to this potential reserve 
the possibility of large imports of 
crude oil from neighboring countries 
in this hemisphere, and it 1s quite ap- 
parent that there will be sufficient 
crude oil to meet the demand of all 
the refineries in the Country and, in 
turn, all the demand for petroleum 
products for many, many years to 
come. 

There seems to be not the slightest 
indication of a scarcity of crude oil. 

According to the statistics of the 
\merican Gas Association—Bulletin 
53, year 1942 (the latest available) 

the total consumption of oil by the 
Gas Industry, both of the fuel class 
ind distillate, is, in round figures, 
/50,774,000 gallons or 17,800,000 


Presented at American Gas Association 

Technical Section Joint Production & 
hemical Committee Conference, New 
‘ork, N. Y., June 627, 1944. 


By 
P. T. Dashiell, 


Vice-President 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


barrels. In this year (1944) the oil 
consumption probably differs but 
little from this. By far the larger pro- 
portion of this total is of the fuel oil 
class. 

The total industrial fuel oil pro- 
duction, exclusive of domestic light 
fuel, is 441,000,000 barrels. This 
shows that the oil used by our Indus- 
try, for carburetting water gas, is but 
a minor portion, of the order of 4% 
of the total. 

The oil so used by our Industry is 
not used in combustion, but in a 
chemical process producing gaseous 
fuel at a high efficiency—over 90% 
of total heat recovery of the original 
oil including a residual tar which is 
a potential liquid fuel. 

As long as there is a-sufficiency of 
crude oil it seems certain that manu- 
facturers of carburetted gas will be 
able to secure the modest proportion 
of the total fuel oil produced in the 
country which is required to operate 
their process. 

Conservation of the 
resources is of 


Nation’s oil 
paramount im- 
portance—a gallon of oil withdrawn 
and used up is a gallon gone. Our 
whole national life is built around the 
free use of petroleum products. I 
repeat, conservation of oil is a neces- 
sity. Any effort on the part of our 
Industry to that end is of course in 
the right direction, but from the fore- 
going comparisons it can be seen that 
even if we ceased entirely to use any 
oil in the manufacture of gas, the net 
effect upon the actual conservation 
will be relatively small. Further- 
more, nothing that the Gas Industry 
may do or not do is going to have 
much effect upon what the Oil In- 
dustry does. 

Under present day conditions, as 
long as oil refining continues, oils 
of the fuel class will be produced. 
Even if the demand for higher priced 
petroleum products increases ma- 
terially, the various residues from the 
different refining steps, which make 
these products, will be returned to 
fuel oil stock and be sold as Bunker 
or residual oils for industrial fuel. 
If sold as industrial fuel oil, these 
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must carry a price which is related 
to and in competition with solid fuel 
—coal., 

With present prices for coal and 
with those which are probable after 
the war, the related price of heavy 
fuel oil will be, in all probability, 
such as to make it feasible to produce 
carburetted water gas of normal 
calorific value, say 530 to 600 B.t.u., 
at costs not exceeding those which 
have been current in the immediate 
past. 

It is to be remembered in this con- 
nection that the Oil Industry is cap- 
able of and has developed methods 
which, by processing and reprocessing 
residues, can convert the major por- 
tion of a volume of crude oil into 
gasoline and other high priced prod- 
ucts, leaving a solid as a residue, but 
that under normal conditions the eco- 
nomics favor the direct sale of res- 
idues as fuel oil. 

With present prices of coal it 
seems most probable that this latter 
condition will continue to exist. 
Should there come, however, a con- 
dition similar to that of 1932-36, 
when, due to excess production of 
heavy fuel, a depressed price condi- 
tion resulted, the production of fuel 
oil may be curtailed as described. 

It therefore seems that, under the 
conditions which are most likely to 
exist in the post war period, there 
will be no upset in the general use 
of the carburetted water gas process 
by a scarcity of carburetting material. 

In this connection, however, the 
following should be made clear: 

In the manufacture of the high 
priced petroleum products—gasoline, 
lubricants, bases for explosives, plas- 
tics, etc—the basic material or 
charging stock is distillate oil in- 
cluding uncracked gas oil, and ex- 
cept for minor quantities it is quite 
probable that gas oil, used by some 
gas manufacturers for carburetting, 
will be unavailable or available only 
at relatively high price. 

In my opinion those who still cling 
to the use of gas oil, because their 
plants are equipped only for its use 
or that of some such material, are 
in a precarious position, and should, 
as quickly as practicable, arrange 
their plants to efficiently use oil of the 
heavy fuel class, thus adding materi- 
ally to the flexibility of their opera- 
tions, and reducing the cost. 

The history of our Industry in this 
respect shows clearly that it has 
adapted its equipment, from time to 
time, to use in its operations those 
materials which were most easily 
available and therefore lowest in cost. 

An examination of the design of 
carburetted water gas apparatus from 
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the time of Lowe to the present will 
indicate this ;—at the beginning, pe- 
troleum naphtha, then light crudes, 
gas oil, and of late years oil of the 
fuel or residuum class with high coke 
residues, which last were considered 
impossible to use during the naphtha 
gas ail era which ended about 1930. 
The last named are going to be the 
most easily obtainable in the next 
years and the lowest in price. 
Flexibility and low cost of opera- 
tion are necessities today and must be 
secured if we are to retain our posi- 
tion as purveyors of gaseous fuel for 
domestic cooking, water heating, 
space heating and industrial work. 
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Low cost of our gas per therm 
must be obtained. Under present 
price conditions the source of the 
therm of lowest cost in our gaseous 
mixture is, in most cases, petroleum 
in some form or natural gas, and 
these conditions will probably prevail 
for a long time. 

For reasons which have been given 
above, I do not subscribe to the idea 
that an objective of gas manufac 
turers should be to get away from the 
use of petroleum and its products 
and towards the use of coal or its 
products. Nor do [I at all agree that 
our Industry will have any use for 
processes for the hydrogenation of 
coal or any thing else for years to 
come. The thought that we are to 
be compelled to use any of them in 
even the fairly distant future seems 
fantastic. 

Therms whose source is petroleum 
are going to be available whether we 
use them or don’t. In all probability 
there will be no process available for 
operation for several years which 
will produce gaseous fuel at a cost 
per therm lower than that obtainable 
from the use of oil. When and as 
such processes develop, will be the 
time to change. 

There follows certain references 
to published data upon which some 
of the foregoing statements are based, 
and an Appendix showing the phys 
ical characteristics of a number of 
residual fuel oils and other carbur 
etting materials, which should be 
useful, particularly to those water 
gas plant operators who have had no 
experience with the use of residual 
fuel oil. 
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Address by A. E. Pew, Vice President, Sun 
Oil Co.—American Gas Association Produc 
tion Conference, 1940. 


) Papers by P. T. Dashiell, Vice President, 
rhe Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
Convention, 


(a) American Gas Association 


October, 1930.* 
New England Gas 
1931.* 

American Petroleum 
Meeting, June, 1932. 


Association, February, 


Institute, Tulsa 


(d) “A New Field for the Economic Utiliza 


tion of Fuel Oil 


* Discussing the use of high coke oils ir 


carburetting water gas. 
6) Paper by Ww 1. 


Harvey—“The Use of 


Bunker Oils on the Atlantic Seaboard,” 
American Gas Association Production Con 
ference, 1931 


Appendix | 


Each of the 14 descriptions of 
various oil quoted in this Appendix 
is quoted to illustrate, either directly 
or by comparison, some important 
point. Most of the oils described are 
of the fuel oil class. Operating re- 
sults, where quoted, were obtained 
by use of methods and equipment ar- 
ranged for carburetting with material 
having high Conradson carbon. The 
others are gas oils, naphtha or gaso- 
line, quoted for results to be com- 
pared with those from fuel oils. 


It is to be noted 


First—The great diversity in types 
of oil shown—Residual Fuel, Gas 
Oil and Gasoline (cracked and 
straight run) and blends of heavy 
residuum with various materials of 
lower viscosity. 


Second—That the optimum enrich- 
ing value of each, except Nos. 3, 10 
and 12 (a), is obtained at cracking 
temperatures between 1300 and 1500 
degrees—a temperature easily obtain- 
able in any checkered superheater of 
a water gas set with normal operat- 
ing cycle. This is true also of the 
blended oils. In No. 14 the enrich- 
ing value of the blend of gasoline 
and fuel oil lies between that of the 
constituents, 


It may be deduced from this that 
the old superstitions regarding the 
difficulties of using blended oils are 
to be discarded. 


Reference is now made to the sec- 
tion marked “Hydrocarbons.” 

The method of dividing a sample 
of oil into constituents marked “A”, 
“B”, “C” and “D”, is given below: 


A—Aromatics 


Run 25 cc of the distillate to coke into 
a graduated separatory funnel—add 25 
ce dimethylsulphate—shake for five min- 
utes—centrifuge five minutes—decrease 
in volume of oil multiplied by 4 = % 
volume Aromatics on distillate to coke. 





B—Olefines 


Drain off dimethylsulphate layer care- 
fully—add 25 cc of 93-95% sulphuric 
acid—shake for five minutes—centrifuge 
for five minutes—decrease in volume of 


oil times 4 % Olefines on distillate 
to coke. 
C—Paraffines 


The paraffines are found by difference, 
viz., 100 minus (A+B+D) = % Paraf- 
fines on distillate to coke. 
D—Naphthenes 


Carefully pipette 5 cc of upper layer 
of oil remaining from the olefine test 
into a Babcock bottle—treat with three 
lots of 10 cc each of nitrating acid 
(equal volumes 70% nitric acid and 95% 
sulphuric acid)—shake vigorously after 
each addition of acid and keep cool by 
immersing in water—add sulphuric acid 
to bring contents of bottle to a point 
where reading can be made on gradu- 
ated neck—whiz for five minutes—de- 
crease in volume of oil divided by the 
percent of oil pipetted then multiplied 
by four = % Naphthenes on distillate 
to coke. 


It can be seen that oils showing 
high percentages of C and D, partic- 
ularly C, have highest enriching 
value, and those which have high per- 
centages of A and B have lower en- 
riching value, but all the oils under 
discussion have a fairly large per- 
centage of C and fairly good enrich- 
ing value. No. 3 is low in both C 
and D and has lowest enriching value 
and low viscosity. For comparison 
with No. 3 note No. 12, straight run 
gasoline, with a C content of 81.8% 
and enriching value 116,900 B.t.u. 

It is to be noted that the higher the 


C and D contents, the higher the en- 
riching value, the lower the tar yield. 


Compare No. 10, gasoline, which 
yields (from Poughkeepsie Plant 


Test report) practically no tar, and 
No. 5, gas oil, .86 of a gallon of tar 
per M. (22% of the oil used) and 
No. 9, cracked gas oil, 1.31 gals. of 
tar per M. (25% of the oil used), 
and No. 1, fuel oil, 1.31 gals. of tar 


per M. (27% of the oil used). 


It may be deduced from the above 
that the materials of a complex oil, 
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which, upon cracking in a water gas 
process, yield at least the major por- 
tion of the enrichment of blue gas, 
are of the same general character in 
all the various types of carburetting 
agents here discussed. Optimum en- 
riching value being obtained in the 
same temperature range. 

The larger the percentage of these 
C and D contents, the greater the 
enriching value per gallon of oil, the 
lower the oil per M. for a given 
B.t.u., the lower the tar yield for two 
reasons—lower oil per M. and lower 
vield per gallon of oil. 

The ingredients of an oil marked 
here “A”, “B”, “C” and “D” have 
in the past been loosely termed Aro- 
matics, Olefines, Paraffines and 
Naphthenes. The use of these terms 
is possibly incorrect if the method of 
division, described here, is used. 
Whatever names may be given to the 
ingredients, however, if this ana- 
lytical method is used, the results 
shown above can be used as indica- 
tions of the usefulness of a given oil 
in carburetting. 


It is not advisable to assume that a 
temperature giving optimum enrich- 
ing value to an oil obtained in the 
Laboratory cracking set must be 
used in actual operation in the super- 
heater of a water gas set, because in 
actual operations factors enter which 
are not present in the Laboratory, 
such as excess steam present, time of 
contact, condition of brick surfaces. 
The Laboratory set results are simply 
indications of possibilities. 


Comparison of (1) with (2), (6), 
(7) and (9) will show the effect of 
reforming, i.e., admission of oil dur- 
ing the backrun—on fuel and oil con- 
sumption. 

Oils under discussion here all have 
a sulphur content under 2% with one 
exception, No. 6. Water gas made 
from oils having above 2.5% sulphur 
will probably contain high organic 
sulphur, perhaps over 30 grains per 
100 cu. ft. Therefore, discussion of 
such oils has been omitted. 
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Some Experience and Problems in Gas Mixing 


Incurred in Meeting Wartime Demands 


ARLY IN THIS WAR it be 

came apparent that the Gas In 

dustry, like all industry directly 
related to the war, would be called 
upon to meet the increasing demands 
for its services and to meet them un 
der the conditions of a wartime econ- 
omy. History and experience of the 
World War I period indicated the 
general pattern of the problems. The 
first major demand on production 
and distribution facilities of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company sys 
tem occured in the week of January 
5, 1942. The maximum demand of 
that period took place on Monday, 
January 5th when 38,932,000 cubic 
feet were delivered to mains. This 
demand represents an increase of 
17% over the previously experienced 
maximum demand of 33,303,000 cu- 
bic feet on March 17, 1941. The 
daily average for the 3-day maximum 
period of the week of January 5, 
1942 was 38,324,000 cubic feet per 
day. Withdrawal of gas from stor- 
age for the maximum day was 2,- 
133,000 cubic feet ; and total decrease 
in storage for the 3-day period was 
712,000 cubic feet. Holder capacity 
for the system is 21,000,000 cubic 
feet ; and is hence equivalent to 54% 
of the demand of the maximum day. 
Obviously this experience imposed 
an unusually heavy demand on pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The satisfaction of this unprece 
dented demand must be considered a 
most fortuitous circumstance It 
was possible only because all major 
pieces of plant equipment were avail- 
able. No Water Gas set was out of 
service for recheckering or other 
cause of normal non-availability. All 
boilers and other auxiliary pieces of 
plant equipment were in operation, 
many of them considerably above 
their rated capacity. The repetition 
of such a fortunate set of circum- 
stances can not be expected. Added 
production capacity must therefore 
be provided. 

Gas distributed in the Milwaukee 
metropolitan system is 100% manu 
factured gas; and as of 1942 con 
sisted principally of a mixture of 
By-product Coke Oven Gas and Car- 
buretted Water Gas. Since 
Oven Gas constitutes the base load 


gas, its percentage in the mixture 


Coke 


By 
E. C. Brenner 


Chief Engineer 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company 


varied from 95% in the summer pe- 
riod to 50% in the peak periods of 
the winter Corresponding 
specific gravity variation ranged from 
36 to .50. The heating value stand- 
ard maintained is 520 B.T.U. 

Gas mixing and the problems as- 
sociated with gas mixing were there- 
fore not a new problem in the sys- 
tem. Experience had shown. that 
when the specific gravity of the mix- 
ture reached the upper or lower lim- 
its, an increase in customer service 
calls could be expected. Such in- 
crease in service calls were predomi- 
nantly requests to adjust appliances. 
For years the company has main- 
tained a record of customer requests 
for service and classified them under 
four major divisions : ‘“Appliance Re- 
pairs,” “Leaks,” “Poor Supply” and 
“Adjust Appliance.” The relation- 
ship between the total number of 
customer requests, their classification 
and the analytical reports of quality 
of mixed gas have been under con- 
stant observation. To the extent pos- 
sible, this relationship governed the 
mixing of the constituent gases. 

In a consideration of the methods 
of obtaining added productive ca- 
pacity, the quality of the resulting 
gas mixtures was therefore given 
careful consideration. Peak load 
mixtures, even though of short dur- 
ation, must result in reasonably good 
service at customers appliances. 

From earlier studies of means of 
obtaining added capacity, it was con- 
cluded that two projects were cap- 
able of realization under the limita- 
tions of a war economy and the limi- 
tations on supply then in effect. 
These projects were: 


season. 


1. The release of approximately 3,500,- 
000 cubic feet per day of additional 
Coke Oven Gas through substitu- 
tion of other fuel gas for the Coke 
Oven Gas normally used for the 
underfiring of two blocks of Solvay 
type ovens. 

. The production of Propane-Air Gas 
or Butane-Air Gas to supplement 
the mixtures of Coke Oven and 
Water Gas. 


E. C. Brenner 


Based on studies of Butane under- 
firing of horizontal flue Solvay ovens 
made in early 1943, the Coke Plant 
during the summer of 1942 experi- 
mentally heated several ovens of a 
battery with a butane air mixture. 
The results of these experiments 
were sufficiently satisfactory to cOn- 
clude that a proper installation could 
effect the release of 3,500,000 cubic 
feet of additional Coke Oven Gas 
per day. Addition of this quantity 
of low gravity gas to the mixture 
would be most beneficial in control- 
ling the trend of increasing specific 
gravity of mixed gas whenever the 
ratio of Water Gas increased. This 
project of underfiring from the na 
ture of the process, was contingent 
on the availability of approximately 
18,000 gallons of Propane per day 
Sutane, at that time, was not con- 
sidered available since it was then 
reserved for synthetic rubber produc 
tion. Procurement of the necessary 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas storage and 
other facility were also problems ot 
major importance. The story of the 
obstacles encountered in obtaining 
necessary approval, rating and de 
livery; the engineering modifications 
and the resourcefulness of all wh« 
participated in making this added 
amount of Coke Oven Gas available 
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Mid-December of 1942 are too 
ngthy a recitation to fit into the time 
llotted. It is however a most inter- 
sting example of persistence and in- 
enuity. 

Urgency to develop added peak- 
oad capacity also led to further ex 
perimentation with mixtures. of 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas and Lique- 
fied Petroleum-Air Gases. These 
efforts were directed to explore their 
suitability in mixtures of Coke Oven 
Gas and Water Gas. 

In 1932 the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Testing Laboratory, in an in- 
vestigation of “Utilization of Butane- 
Air and mixtures of Butane and vari- 
ous City Gases Employed to Meet 
Fluctuating Demand,” reported for 
a gas of 550 B.T.U. heating value 
standard, that: 


“Butane-enriched producer gas could 
be used to replace 10% of a Coke 
Oven Gas base, 25% of a Carburetted 
Water Gas base, and 20% of a natural- 
blue gas base.” 

“Butane-air could be used to replace 
10% of a Coke Oven Gas base, 15% 
of a Carburetted Water Gas base, and 
15% of a natural-blue gas base.” 


The report of investigation “Aug 
mentation of Various Base Gases 
with Butane-enriched Blue Water 
Gas of Higher Heating Value” also 
states that: 

“A 790 to 800 B.T.U. blue-butane mix- 

ture will satisfactorily replace a 585 

B.T.U. Coke Oven or Coal Gas base 

supply.” 

Further investigations of inter- 
changeability have been developed. 

Thus it is apparent that most of 
this and other reported work has 
been done on finding suitable substi- 
tute gases for a single gas, and offer 
indication only of what might, be ex- 
pected when butane-air is added to a 
two-component mixture, such as a 
mixture of Coke Oven and Water 
Gas. It was therefore decided to con- 
duct an investigation more directly 
applicable. In essence, the following 
test procedure was adopted :— 

Appliances representative of those 
in use according to type and age were 
accordingly connected to a source of 

Coke Oven-Water Gas mixture of 

near normal composition and adjusted 

representative to field conditions. 

Three laundry plates of good manu- 

facture were also connected and their 

burners adjusted “hard,” “medium” 
and “soft” respectively. Observations 
of gas calorific value, specific gravity, 
gas chemical composition and aera- 
tion of burners were made. Burner 
readings were also made of a Test 

Burner constructed and operated _es- 

sentially as the “Rochester Test 

Burner.” The “test gas” was then in- 

troduced and variation in appliance 

operation observed. 


From a series of tests thus con- 
ucted it could be concluded that 


Butane-air up to 10% in the result- 
ing mixture could be added without 
seriously affecting the performance 
of appliances under test. It was also 
indicated that 15% butane-air addi- 
tion would result in appliance per- 
formance which might be considered 
tolerable under peak load or under 
emergency conditions. Relationship 
between performance of these appli- 
ances and Test Burner “Number” 
was also observed. 


Based on an addition of 10% 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas-Air Gas ad- 
ditional productive capacity of 4,000,- 
000 cubic feet per day could thus be 
obtained. Further study indicated 
that the process represented an eco- 
nomical use of critical materials. 
Considerable salvaged material and 
equipment could be employed. A 
project to provide such capacity is 
obviously contingent on the availabil- 
ity of Liquefied Petroleum Gas and 
procurement of storage and mixing 
facility. Storage capacity of 100,000 
gallons of Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
was considered necessary. Limita- 
tion however on use of critical ma- 
terials existing at the time made it 
apparent that such storage could not 
be obtained in time for the coming 
peak season. Unavailability of Bu- 
tane and of Propane in late 1942 al- 
so ruled against the project for the 
1942-1943 winter season. 


In early 1943, changing conditions 
in the synthetic rubber program and 
in transportation facility made some 
butane available. It was therefore 
decided to do further investigation 
of the characteristics of Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas mixtures. In this in- 
stance however, it was decided to 
produce mixtures low in Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas-Air Gas percentage 
and to produce this mixture in suffi- 
cient quantity to permit normal dis- 
tribution to the entire service area. 
Results in customer appliance per- 
formance were then to be observed. 
If the results were favorable, the 
ratio in the mixture was to be in- 
creased. Three tank-cars of Butane, 
approximately 30,000 gallons, were 
available for these trials. Since 
liquid storage was not to be had, and 
since the diversion of rail tank-cars 
for storage could not be permitted, 
it was planned to vaporize the entire 
contents of the tank-car immediately 
on receipt. The vaporized gas was 
then to be stored in a 3,000,000 cubic 
‘oot holder, the smaller of the four 
storage holders at the center of dis- 
tribution. Air was to be introduced 
simultaneously with the gaseous bu- 
tane and with the Coke Oven-Water 
Gas mixture. Vaporizing of liquid 
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butane was to be done in a salvaged 
tubular gas condenser of ample ca- 
pacity. Delivery of the butane cars 
accordingly was scheduled for arrival 
at two-day intervals. Misunder- 
standing of instruction however re- 
sulted in an earlier movement than 
anticipated, and in the arrival of all 
three cars on the same day. Arrange- 
ments for vaporizing and mixing un- 
fortunately had not been completed. 
Rather than delay the unloading of 
the cars, it was decided to vaporize 
the entire 30,000 gallons in a single 
day and to store the resulting butane 
gas with the gas mixture in the hold- 
er at the time without addition of the 
required complement of air. The re- 
sulting mixture of gases was now 
approximately 800 B.T.U. per cubic 
foot. Introduction of air therefore 
would have to be made when this 
rich mixture was drawn from the 
holder. 

This circumstance of storing the 
equivalent of 30,000 gallons of bu- 
tane as a gas in the conventional gas 
holder gave rise to a novel develop- 
ment. If it is possible to store an 
800 B.T.U. gas mixture containing 
appreciable amount of butane, why 
not store butane in the same manner? 
A 3,000,000 cubic foot storage holder 
could thus store the equivalent of 10 
cars or 100,000 gallons of butane. 
This was the extent of Liquefied Pe- 
troleum Gas storage we considered 
necessary for the project. 

Among the first questions to be 
raised with respect to such storage 
was “What of condensation to liquid 
butane in a water-tank type of gas 
storage when atmospheric tempera- 
ture drops to O°F. or lower?” In- 
quiry into the experience of other op- 
erators yielded little helpful informa- 
tion. After study it was concluded 
that condensation to the liquid would 
undoubtedly take place, but that such 
liquid condensation would be re- 
evaporated immediately on contact 
with the water of the holder cups or 
tank. This same action takes place 
with the condensible hydrocarbon 
constituent of manufactured gases. 
The extent of condensation and re- 
evaporation being proportional to the 
heat loss of the holder. This heat 
loss must be the same regardless of 
the gases stored. It would therefore 
seem entirely feasible to store butane 
as a gas in the conventional gas stor- 
age holder. 

The next question to be answered 
was “If this holder can be reserved 
for straight butane storage, can the 
available storage capacity of mixed 
Coke-Oven-Water Gas be decreased 
by 3,000,000 cubic feet and still main- 
tain workable balance between pro- 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 











Review 


ECENTLY, the higher courts 

rendered many important de 

cisions having special interest 
for our readers. Not only may these 
hereinafter ctied cases be utilized as 
a basis for future conduction and op 
eration of gas corporations but, also, 
these new cases may be used ad 
vantageously to win favorable ver 
dicts in unavoidable suits. 

For example, in Bishopric v. City 
of Jackson, 16 So. (2d) 776, re 
ported April, 1944, it was shown that 
city officials assigned to a private 
company a half interest in gas leases 
held by the city. The company 
drilled four producing wells 
thereon in reliance upon the contract 
and assignment of one-half interest 
by the city officials. Later the higher 
court held the contract void, and said: 


gas 


“Gas can not be divided. In its nature 
It must all start out in one pipe. To 
distribute it the streets and alleys of 
the city must be used for laying pipes. 
By its very nature the business is con- 
tinuing, requiring bookkeeping and ac- 
counting.” 

Therefore, according to this mod 
ern decision a city must be the sole 
proprietor of property in which it in 
vests its public funds, and it cannot 
unite its property with the property 
of individuals or corporations so that, 
when united, both together form one 
property. 


Purchasers Must Pay Tax 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a state law is valid which 
requires purchasers of gas, and by 
products, to pay taxes thereon 

For instance, in W. R. Davis, Inc 
v. State, 176 S. W. (2d) 978, re 
ported January, 1944, a state law was 
litigated which levied an occupation 
tax on the business of producing gas 
The amount of the tax was computed 
upon the gross value of products ex 
tracted from the gas and imposed lia 
bility for payment of the tax upor 
the purchasers from the producers 


of New Gas Litigations 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


It was contended that the tax law 
is invalid because it violates constitu- 
tional provisions relating to taking of 
property for public use and “due 
course of law,” and the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The higher 
valid, and said: 


court held the law 


“Thus there is no discernible discrim- 
ination or unjust taxation, where the 
same rule applies to all of the products 
extracted from the gas, and where the 
residue of the gas so treated had been 
returned to the same producing forma- 
tion in the ground, from whence the gas 
in its original wet state was produced.” 

Also, see Southern Kraft Corporation 
v. Hardin, 169 S. W. (2d) 637, where 
the higher court held that although the 
state legislature intended to exclude 
from taxation articles, commodities, 
transactions, or things exempted by the 
State and Federal Constitutions, this 
intention did not render gas brought 
into the state from another state exempt 
from the state sales tax where the 
testimony showed that the sales had lost 
the characteristics of “interstate com- 
merce.” 


Brief Review 


Generally speaking, a municipal 
ordinance is void which contradicts 
or violates a state law. However, in 
Klepak v. Humble, 177 S: W. (2d) 
215, the higher court held that a state 
statute authorizing the Public Utility 
Commission to regulate the produc- 
tion of gas within the state does not 
repeal an ordinance granting the 
municipality power and authority to 
regulate drilling for and production 
of gas within the city. 

In Peoples Natural Gas Company 
v. Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission, 34 Atl. (2d) 375, reported 
January, 1944, the higher court held 
that in determining the present fair 
value of a,natural gas company’s 
property, for ratemaking purposes, 


the Public Utility Commission should 
not have excluded the capital invest- 
ment expended primarily for drilling 
wells, building pipe lines, etc. This 
court also held that if increased rates 
charged by a natural gas company 
are substantially upheld, the company 
should be allowed to amortize and 
collect from the consumers all ex- 
penses of procuring data required 
by the Public Utility Commission in 
the legal proceeding and suit chal- 
lenging such rates. 

In Browneller vy. Natural Gas Pipe 
Line Company, 8 N. W. 474, the 
higher court held that a state statute 
conferring on a pipe line company 
the right of eminent domain for a 
right of way, and permitting the 
crossing of highways, waterways or 
public grounds on legal terms does 
not permit the taking of public prop- 
erty without requiring compensation 
to be paid therefor. 

Therefore, according to this de- 
cision no public utility may gppro- 
priate either private or public prop- 
erty without making reasonable 
compensation. 

In Moore v. Mosley, 48 N. E. 
(2d) 400, the higher court held that 
the purpose of construing a deed is 
to arrive at the intention of the 
parties by examining all portions 
thereof. In other words, its legal 
effect is to be gathered from the en- 
tire instrument, and its provisions 
should be enforced so as not to de- 
feat manifest intention of parties. 
This court said: 


“The general rule that the possession 
of the surface carries with it possession 
of all minerals beneath the surface has 
no application where the title to the sur- 
face has been severed from the mir- 
erals.” 


In Memphis Natural Gas Compan 
v. McCanless (Gross Receipts Tax 
Case), 177 S. W. (2d) 841, reporte | 
April, 1944, the higher court hel! 
that an isolated sale of gas by an i1 
terstate pipe line company to a cus- 
tomer within a state did not make th 
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pany a “distributor” of natural 
within a state statute imposing 
ix for the privilege of doing busi- 
In this case it was disclosed that a 
nnessee state law provides that 
h person engaged in the business 
furnishing or distributing gas, 
hether to dealer, consumer, munici 


1 


lity or other customer, shall pay to 


he state an amount equal to three 


2¢ 


d%o) per cent of the g2TOSss receipts 

erived from intrastate business in 
he state. 

The court held that a pipe line 
company delivering natural gas from 
another state to independent distrib- 
uting agencies within the state was 
not “distributing natural gas” within 
this statute imposing a tax for the 
privilege of doing business. Also, 
this court clearly held that where 
distribution of natural gas is carried 


on by both an interstate pipe line 
company and a domestic company, 
only a single tax for the privilege of 
doing business can be collected by the 
State 

\lso, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that the trans- 
mission of natural gas from one state 
to another, and its sale at wholesale 
in the state of destination, is inter 
state commerce upon which the states 
could lay no burden or tax. If the 
interstate carrier, however, dis- 
tributes and sells the gas at retail in 
the state of destination, this business 
is local in its nature and not pro- 
tected as interstate commerce. There- 
fore, a state taxation, as a sales tax, 
is valid and enforceable. See, Public 
Landon, 249 
U. S. 236; Missouri v. Kansas Nat- 
ural Gas Company, 265 U. S. 298; 


Utilities Commission vy. 


and East Ohio Gas Company v. Tax 
Commission, 283 U. S. 465. 
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Dr. H, J. Rose Heads Research 

Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., has an- 
nounced the election of Dr. H. J. Rose, of 
Mellon Institute, 


dent and director of research in charge of 


Pitsburgh, as vice-presi- 


the expanded investigational and develop- 
mental program of the bituminous coal 
industry. This organization of coal oper- 
ators, associations, and railroads in the 
Appalachian and Mid-Continent coal fields 
is enlarging its research projects on coal 
production and utilization to meet war-time 
problems and to prepare for and strengthen 
the industry’s post-war position. More 
than two million dollars will be invested 
in this research program during the next 
five years 


J. W. Perry Elected Member 
of Controllers Institute 

J. W. Perry, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Central Ohio Light 
& Power Co., Findlay, Ohio, has been 
elected to membership in the Controllers 
Institute of America. The Institute is 
a technical and professional organization 
of controllers devoted to improvement 
of controllership procedure 





MEMBERS OF THE POSTWAR PLANNING COOPERATING COMMITTEE CONFERENCE 


s FRONT ROW: A. M. Beebee, Chairman, Post-War Planning 
Lommittee, Rochester; Gladys Henshaw, American Gas Asso- 


ciation Headquarters, New York; C. 
Technical Section, Cleveland. 
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CRYSTOLON GENERATOR LINING— 


“pays for itself in one year” 


“We believe that (with a CRYSTOLON lining) cleaning time for 
a gang of six men has been reduced 11% hours per day. This saving by 
itself would pay for a silicon carbide lining during the course of one year’s 
operation.” 





That is the report of the production superintendent of a New 
England gas company. The CRYSTOLON generator lining was installed 
in July 1939 and the brick are still in service after more than 24,380 


hours of actual gas-making time. 
In length of service, too, a CRYSTOLON lining pays for itself. 
CRYSTOLON (SiC) Brick are densely made to resist slag pene- 
tration. This means that clinkers can be easily removed leaving the bricks 
clean and undamaged. Because of their extreme hardness these brick 


have remarkable resistance to abrasion, They are chemically stable, 
physically strong and will not spall at elevated temperatures, 


NORTON COMPANY Worcester 6, Mass. 


Norton == Refractories 
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ar Production Board 
and Other Administrative Orders 


Construction 


Permission to use the blanket con- 
struction allotment procedure, ap- 
plicable to industrial construction and 
re cently applied to certain types of 
military construction, has been ex- 
tended to certain public utilities, the 
War Production, Board reported 
June Ist. 

Under this procedure, utilities de- 
siring to engage in construction will 
receive authorization to construct and 
permission to use the allotment sym- 
bol U-2 on Form WPB-2774 from 
the War Production Board. This 
symbol will serve to permit the utility 
that receives permission to use it to 
place authorized controlled material 
orders and orders for Class A prod 
uct in sufficient amounts to complete 
the construction project that is 
authorized on Form WPB-2774. 
Furthermore, the permission to use 
the symbol will be valid for the term 
of the project. 

Electric power, natural and manu 
factured water, central steam 
heat, telephone, and telegraph are the 
utilities covered by the new rules con- 
tained in Direction No. 4 to Con- 
trolled Materials Plan Regulation 
No. 6. 

These types of utilities are eligible 
to carry on construction authorized 
on Form WPB-2774 with materials 
they may obtain through the use of 
the allotment symbol U-2 and the 
accompanying preference rating that 
will be assigned on the form. Sup- 
pliers for such construction are eli- 
gible to pass on (extend) such sym- 
bol and preference rating to obtain 
the materials they need to fill the 
ders that bear the symbol or rating. 

In placing orders for controlled 

aterials or Class A products, per- 
sons who are eligible to use the U-2 

mbol must endorse their orders 
ith the standard form of certifica- 
on contained in Priorities Regula- 
on No. 7, together with the follow- 
ng statement: 

“W PB-2774. OWU 


T — 


gas, 


Serial Num- 
You are hereby authorized 
use the abbreviated allotment num 
r U-2 to order controlled materials 
d Class A products needed to fill 
is contract or order.” 

Delivery orders for controlled ma- 
rials that bear the symbol U-2 in 
cordance with the terms of the 


Item 
Washing machine 
Electric iron Ve 
Mechanical Refrigerator 
Cooking stoves—total 


—gas 
—oil ... 
—wood or coal 
—electric 
Water Heater —total 


—gas .. 
—electric ; 
—wood or coal 
—oil 


direction are authorized controlled 
materials orders if they are in suff- 
cient detail to be placed on a mill 
schedule and if they specify the 
month in which delivery is requested, 
WPB said. 

Utilities may not, however, use the 
allotment symbol U-2 to place orders 
for controlled materials or Class A 
products with which to carry on con- 
struction if allotments covering such 
materials or products have been made 
on Form WPB-2774 covering spe- 
cific amounts of controlled materials 
for specified quarters. In such case. 
procedures that are outlined in CMP 
Regulation No. 6, the CMP 
construction regulation, are to be fol- 
lowed. 


basic 


Household Appliances 


Demand for consumers durable 
goods and appliances is close to the 
levels immediately preceding the war, 
but a large number of families intend 
to use their savings for buying or 
building a house before purchasing 
durable oods, W. » Elliott, War 
Production Board Vice Chairman for 
Civilian Requirements, said June Ist 
in making public the results of the 
Office of Civilian Requirements’ third 
nationwide survey of consumer re- 
quirements. 

In the survey, made during April 
by enumerators from the Bureau of 
the Census, buying information was 
sought from about 4,500 families, 
selected as proportionately represen- 
tative of the total population. 

Among eleven appliances covered 
in the survey, washing machines are 
now in greatest demand, with electric 
irons and mechanical refrigerators in 


close second and _ third positions. 
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Other items covered, in the order of 
present consumer preference, were 
cooking stoves. electric toasters 
radios, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, heating stoves, electric fans, 
and water heaters. 

The adjoining table includes items 
where gas appliances are concerned. 


Would Buy Would Buy 
First Second 


337 134 
311 116 
304 113 
235 99 


92 50 
58 14 
56 15 
29 20 
48 19 


Part 3288—Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Equipment. General Limita- 
tion Order L-185 as Amended 

June 2d, 1944. 


(1) Use of copper, stainless steel 
and monel metal in manufacture.*** 

(2) Use of copper, stainless steel 
and monel metal in the installation of 
repair and replacement parts. No 
person shall in any repair or replace- 
ment use or install parts containing 
in the aggregate more than two 
pounds of copper or copper base 
alloy, stainless steel, or monel metal 
if the weight of the copper, copper 
base alloy, stainless steel, or monel 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 


Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
nace oils with equal efficiency 
using same burner. 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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metal so used or installed exceeds by 
more than one pound the weight of 
copper, copper base alloy, stainless 
steel or monel metal replaced. The 
restrictions in this subparagraph do 
not apply to the replacement of fet 
reus heating elements for direct or 
indirect water heaters. 

(3) All copper and copper base 
alloy replaced in any repair shall be 
delivered by the person making the 
repair to a scrap dealer or other pel 
son specified under Supplementary 


Order M-9. 


Office of Industry Advisory 
Committees 


The Domestic Cooking Appliance 
and Heating Stove Industry Ad 
visory Committee met on May 26, 
1944, to discuss: (1) report on pro 
duction; (2) material programming ; 
(3) rationing; (4) the lumber situ- 
ation; (5) proposed amendments to 
Order L-23-c; and (6) manpower 
problems. Mr. Harry J. Holbrook 
(Plumbing and Heating Division, 
War Production Board) served as 
Government Presiding Officer. 

Mr. Holbrook presented figures 
showing the actual production of 
domestic heating stoves and cooking 
appliances for the first quarter and 
the estimated production for the sec 


FOR ECONOMICAL GAS PURIFICATION 


Domestic Heating Stoves 
Gas, Radiant and Bathroom 
Gas, Circulating Heaters 


Domestic Cooking Appliances 


Gas Ranges ... 
Gas Hot Plates 


first 


(sce 


ond quarter, 
month’s actual 
table F 


including the 
production 


[HIRD-QUARTER ALLOCATIONS 

The OCR gas range program has 
been granted an additional allocation 
of 5,000 tons for the third quarter to 
improve the quality of the product 
(from Victory Model to the standard 
model), with the proviso that the 
number of units produced shall not 
exceed the second quarter total, Mr. 
Holbrook told the committee. 

\fter thorough discussion, it was 
the consensus of the committee that 
unit production of stoves for the 
second quarter would not be a true 
reflection of the industry’s  third- 
quarter productive capacity. Mem- 
bers pointed out that the following 
factors are retarding production and 
reducing second-quarter output: 

1. Difficulties experienced by “C”’ 
manufacturers in converting from 
the Victory Model to the standard 
model. 


Today’s increased demands 
on the Gas Industry from 
both the production and 
home fronts has created 
many new problems in Gas 


buat has also materially im- 
proved gas purification and 
lowered the operating and 
maintenance costs. 
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1st Quarter 
Actual 

Production 
90,504 
43,914 


2nd Quarte 

Estimatec 

Productior 
116,330 
67,803 


175,608 
11,170 


2. Difficulties experienced by “A 
manufacturers in the resumption oi 
stove production. 

3. The impact of unexpected wai 
orders on “A” manufacturers’ pro 
duction of stoves. 

4. The withholding of ration cer 
tificates by customers in the expecta 
tion that stoves with thermostats 
would be available. 

5. The difficulty of procuring sheet 
metal, on which delivery promises 
now extend until December. 

6. The depletion of working in 
ventory, which has increased load 
time considerably. 

7. The uncertain labor situation. 

8. The price factor. 

The Committee maintained that 
the proviso stipulating that third- 
quarter production shall not exceed 
the number of units produced in the 
second quarter, impractical and un 
just, especially if many of the diff- 
culties mentioned above may have 
been eliminated. 


GAS PLANT EQUIPMENT 


UGI REFINERY GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UGI NATURAL GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UGI HEAVY OIL PROCESS 


Purification and sulphur 
corrosion. 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 
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UNITED ENGI 


NEW YORK 
MAXIMUM RETURN TO 


If you have a problem in 
gas purification, it will pay 
you to consult Connelly. A 
thorough analysis of your 
problem and unbiased 
recommendations will be 
made without obligation. 


In hundreds of plants 
throughout the country, 
Connelly Iron Sponge has 
not only helped decrease 
costly sulphur corrosion, 

CHICAGO 


CONNELL ibn AM 
CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PA. 





UCTORS INC 


IRON SPONCE & 
COVERNOR CO. 


CHICACO ILL. —ELIZABETH NJ 





We are working on War Equipment 
and supplying Essential and Emergency 
Requirements for the Gas Industry. 


GAS HOLDERS, GAS HOLDER REPAIRS, PURIFIERS 
COMPLETE GAS HOLDER INSPECTION SERVICE 
41 YEARS OF SOUND 
STEEL PLATE: CONSTRUCTION 
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The 1944 Southwestern 
Gas Measurement Short Course 


The total enrollment for the Course this 
ear was 545, with representatives coming 
Alabama, Ar- 
California, 
mnecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
wa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 
esota, Mississippi, Missouri, Massa 
Nebraska, New York, New 


Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennes 


m twenty-Nve States: 


ansas, Arizona, Colorado, 


husetts, 


see, Texas, Wyoming, and from Ontario, 
Canada. 

In normal years approximately sixty 
per cent of the persons enrolled in the 
Course have attended one or more previ- 
ous Courses. This year a poll indicated 
that eighty per cent of those registered 
were attending for the first time. For the 
most part, these people were new em 
ployees in the gas industry, and they 
gained untold benefits through the instruc- 
tional program _ offered. What they 
learned in the three days of intensive 
training will be reflected in their work, 
and will be of material aid to the war 
effort. 

The last series of classes of the 1944 
Southwestern Gas Measurement Short 
Course were held at 4 P.M. on June 8th. 
They were exceptionally well attended, 
and the interest was so keen that many 
of those present remained until a late hour 
liscussing the problems with various in- 
structors and equipment men. 


On the last day of the Short Course, 
Mr. Earl Kightlinger, of the Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Company, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, was installed as General Chair- 
man of the 1945 Short Course. Mr. Max 
Watson, the retiring Chairman, becomes an 
ex officio member of the General Com- 
mittee, and a member of the Executive 
Committee for the Course. 


\t a luncheon meeting on June 8, Mr 
\’. H. Woods of the Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Houston, Texas, was elected Chairman of 
the Practical Methods Committee. Mr 
Voods will serve in this capacity for two 
ears. 


The Proceedings of the Course for this 
ear will be published in bulletin form 
ind will be ready for distribution on or 
bout September 1. 


The first Short Course was held at the 
JIniversity of Oklahoma in 1924. During 
ucceeding years the enrollment has grown 
rom 60 at the first Short Course to 576 
n 1942. No Short Course was held in 
933 or 1943. During the twenty years 
he Short Course has been in existence, 
perating companies have sent over 9697 
epresentatives to the Short Course and 
6 manufacturers have exhibited educa- 
onal equipment. 


G. H. Smith Appointed Director 
Natural Gas Department 


George H. Smith, lief of the Gas 
Materials Section, Office of War Utilities, 
Production Board, has been appointed 

yf the Natural Gas Department 

nerican Gas Association, effective 

and will be an assistant man 

The an 
ent was made by Alexander For 
nanaging director of the Associa 


lirector of Association 


nd J. French Robinson, chairman ot 
he Department and Vice-President of the 
Association 
Mr. Smith, a B.S. in civil engineering, 
has in recent years been in charge of 
passing on applications for priorities sub 
mitted by natural gas and manufactured 
gas companies, both domestic and foreign 
Eighty per cent of the cost of these proj 
ects was represented by the natural gas 
industry. His counsel and advice have 
been continually called upon in connection 
with the issuance of limitation orders and 
; In addi 
tion, his duties in Washington have afford 


other forms of wartime control 


ed him the opportunity to become familiar 


with nation-wide problems of the gas 


George H. Smith 


Photo Blackstone Studios 


industry and he is well known to the staffs 
of other Government agencies, including 
the Federal Power Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Following fifteen years of gas utility 
operating experience, Mr. Smith became 
associated with the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association, composed of mem 
bers from natural gas, manufactured gas 
and electric utilities 





A.G.A, Annual Meeting 
To be in Chicago, Oct. 5-6 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Gas Association will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on 
Thursday and Friday, October 5 and 
6, 1944 

~% 


Vinton Potter Joins 
A.G.A, Staff 


H. Vinton Pot- 
ter, General Sales 
Manager, Fall 
River Gas Works 
Co., Fall River, 
Mass., will join 
the American Gas 
Association July 
] coordinator 
of » efforts of 
the manufacturers 
and utilities in de- 
veloping the Co- 
ordinated Gas Kitchen Program spon- 
sored by the Association’s Post-War 
Planning Committee. 


H. Vinton Potter 


In his new affiliation Mr. Potter suc- 
ceeds C. V. Sorenson, chairman of the 
Association’s Residential Gas Section, 
who since February has devoted his time 
to promoting interest throughout the 
gas industry in the coordinated gas 
kitchen program. 

A special committee under the Chair- 
manship of John H. Warden, Vice- 
Chairman of the Residential Gas Sec- 
tion and Sales Manager of the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., has charge of the promotional 
aspects of this program. 

A graduate of Brown University, Mr. 
Potter joined the Blackstone Valley Gas 
& Electric Company as salesman in 
1926, and advanced to the position of 
merchandise manager. He resigned 
from the company in 1937 to go to the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company where 
he served as merchandise and advertis- 
ing manager, coordinating dealer -activ- 
ities in concerted sales drives and super- 
vising the company’s institutional ad- 
vertising 

In 1940 he joined the Fall River Gas 
Works Company in his present capacity 
as general sales manager. Mr. Potter 
has been active in gas association com- 
mittee work. He has been a member 
of the A.G.A. Refrigeration and Water 
Heating Committees as well as New 
England regional director of the Certi- 
fied Performance range campaign. This 
year he was elected chairman of the 
sales division of the New England Gas 
Association 
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Meter Reading and Billing 


At the recent meeting of the Wiscon 
sin Utilities Association, J. L. f 
son, chairman of the Accounting 
cedure Committee presented a 
of reports of five Accounting 
Committees which was expressed in ps 
as follows: 

“The possibility of continuins 
curtailed meter reading programs 
post war period was brought uJ 
appeared to be the predominant 
that a definite decision could n 
made at the present time. 
acceptance now is based on 
grams being war measures 


Cust 


these pro 


“The employment of women on job 
formerly held by men appears to have 
been extremely limited among all com 
panies represented at the meeting 

“Placement of physically fit returning 
servicemen and women doesn’t seem to 
be a serious problem. Where employes 
have gone into service it has been the 
usual practice to replace them 
temporary employes. 


with 


“Use of postcard service bills in place 
of delivery by company employe has 
increased considerably in the last year 
due largely to a shortage of manpowel! 
and increased postal rates. In securing 
approval of the postoffice in the 
postcard bills it was pointed 
it is desirable to secure both the approval 


of the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen 


eral, Washington, D. C., who passes on 


the form of bill and the type of paper 
used and also the Solicitor for 
postofice, Washington, D. C., who 
authority over legal technicalities 
“The practice of meter reading, billing, 
and collecting by the meter reader at 
the time the meter is read was reviewed 
The discussion seemed to indicate that 
this procedure should only be used in 
areas where convenient pay stations aré 
not available. Where a program of this 
type has been used it has been effective 
from a customer relations point of view 
“One company has experimented for 
a number of years with customer repre 
sentatives in the larger urban areas. The 
duties of these representatives ar 
similar to those of employes responsible 
for complete operations in small outlying 
areas. They read meters, delive: 
collect delinquent accounts, handle high 


hill 
DILUIS 


bill complaints, set and remove meters, 
answer minor service calls, sell merchan- 
Each representative is assigned 
which includes 
1000 customers. The 
this pri 


dise, etc 
an area approximately 
company experi- 
10 such 
community and 
extension of the 


utbreak of the pres- 


menting with gram has 
representatives i! one 
id planned on further 
until the 


ent emergency.” 


New Officers Pennsylvania 
Gas Association 
At the 


n held in 


Annual meeting of the Associ- 
Philadelphia, May 2, the 
iowing officers were elected: 
harles K. Steinmetz, Car 
sle; Ist Vice-President, Louis C. Smith, 
Harrisburg; 2nd Vice-President, C. B 
Melton, Chambersbur 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank H. Trembley, Jr., Phila.; 
William WNaile, Lebanon; 


James A. Schultz, Reading. 


President, ( 


pecretary, 


[Treasurer 


Metropolitan Heating and Air 
Conditioning Council 


held May 17 at 
the Metropol- 
Conditioning 
officers 
serve for the ensuing year: 
William J. Schmidt, Long 
Company, Mineola, 
Vice-Chairman, J. J 


the last meeting 
headquarte rs, of 
Heating Air 
uuncil, the following 


ele ted to 


and 
were 


Chairman, 
Island Lighting 
New York; 
Wholey, Rockland Gas Company, Spring 
Valley, New York; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Robert Consolidated Edison 
York 

decided to hold a summer 
ynference at Union, New Jersey (tenta- 
scheduled for Friday, July 28) 
and the manufacturer’s representatives 
would be invited to attend. 

The formal program consisted of a 
discussion on the methods em- 
ployed to make house heating surveys 
and cost estimates. This discussion was 
led by Mr. Edward Gerridge of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company and the 
subject proved to be of such interest to 
all present, that it was decided to ap- 
committee consisting of three 
with Mr. Gerridge as Chair- 
study the various methods of es- 
timating used by member companies, 
with the purpose of devising a uniform 
method of surveying and _ estimating 
which could be adopted for use by the 
Council 


Lawder, 
New 


It was also 


Company, 


tively 


various 


point a 


members 
man to 
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M. E. Shea Elected 
President Roanoke Gas Co, 


At a recent meeting of the new 
elected board of directors of the Roanol 
Gas Company, held in Roanake, Virgini: 
Michael E. Shea, of Lynchburg, wa 
elected president and manager of the com 
pany. W. J. McCorkindale, who ha 
served as valuation engineer since his r¢ 
tirement as company manager in 193 
was appointed as assistant to the president 


Michael E. Shea 


These announced changes in management 
were made shortly after the purchase of 
the company by the investment banking 
firm of Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., of 
Lynchburg. The transaction was com- 
pleted -with representatives of Stone & 
Webster Service Corporation which for- 
merly managed the Roanoke Company. 

Shea was general superintendent of the 
Roanoke Gas Company from 1933 to 1938. 
In ’38 he accepted an appointment to the 
Securities Exchange Commission in Wash- 
ington, remaining until 1941 at which time 
he became assistant to the president of the 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, a natural 
gas pipeline and holding company of the 
Columbia Gas & Electric System. 

At the outbreak of the war he became 
director of the Fuels and Utilities division 
of the War Production Board. 

Officers elected in addition to Shea in- 
clude W. P. Hazelgrove, vice president; 
Arthur T. Ellett, secretary and treasurer; 
Ruth F. Murphy, assistant secretary, and 
B. S. Williamson, assistant treasurer. 
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VETERAN EMPLOYEES OF 


Veteran Employes of Iowa 
Public Service Co. Honored 


Twenty-six employes who have been 
with the Iowa Public Service Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, more than 30 years— 
one of them, Joe B. Burge, being a 50- 
year veteran—were honored at a dinner 
June 11, tendered them by their com- 
pany. 

Burge, foreman of the gas meter shop, 
received his 50-year pin from H. M 
Smith, assistant general manager, who 
himself has been an employe of the 
company since Jan. 1, 1906. 

Burge has been employed continu- 
ously by the Waterloo Gas & Electric 
Co., and its successor, the Iowa Public 
Service Co., since May 30, 1894, when 
he started by digging ditches for pipe, 
reading meters, installing appliances, at 
tending to service complaints, and car- 
ing for 27 carbon arc lamps. 

Forty-year men honored were Fred 
Moore, now retired, and M. C. Christen- 
sen, division accountant. 

Employes of the company during 30 
to 39 years, honored at the dinner, were: 

Art Colby, service department clerk; 
C. J. Bender, retired; Ben Brown, serv- 
ice department superintendent; M. M. 
Smith, meter repairman; Mike Galvin, 
senior salesman; W. E. Taylor, district 
manager; Dan Coughlin, meter reader; 
Martin Christensen, fitter; W. H. 
Lawrie, chief engineer; J. E. Baish, gas 
“trouble” man; Frank Jenkins, gas 
“trouble” man; Pat Meany, arc man; 
M. W. Oman, underground foreman; 
John Knudsen, superintendent street de- 
partment; Pearl Johnson, local manager; 
Carl Venter, fitter; J. P. Lindquist, 
Nashua manager; M. E. Wall, senior 
salesman; J. E. Smith, retired; H. P 


CLEVELAND 


IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE CO 


Haffa, meter department foreman; Al 
Trudgian, warehouse and garage clerk; 
R. C. Hackney, repairman, and Charles 
Wilson, meter reader. 

The group attending the dinner or- 
ganized a Thirty-Year club, to which all 
employes of the company with long 
service will be admitted 

Officers of the club chosen.were Ben 
Brown, president; M. C. Christensen, 
secretary; Joe Burge, H. P. Haffa and 
J. P. Lindquist, directors 


R. A. Wehe Appointed To 


California R.R. Commission 


Roy A. Wehe has been appointed As- 
sistant Director of Public Utilities of 
the California Railroad Commission. 
In this position the Assistant Director 
is normally responsible for the planning 
and conducting of major formal and 
informal rate investigations of gas, elec- 
tric, telephone, telegraph, and water 
companies, and for other special in- 
vestigations as assigned. In addition 
to assisting the Director, the Assistant 
Director will have general responsibility, 
in the absence of the Director, over all 
the work of the Public Utilities Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Wehe has been employed as an 
engineer on the Commission’s staff since 
1923, and since January 1, 1937, has been 
Gas and Electrical Engineer for the 
Commission. Prior to coming with the 
Commission, he was employed on the 
hydro electric projects of the Southern 
California Edison Company. He is a 
graduate of the University of North 
Dakota in Electrical Engineering, and 
has two years post-graduate work with 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 


4 


The New England Gas Industry 

Hall M. Henry, President New England 
Gas Association, in a summary on the 
status of the New England gas industry, 
states 

“The New England gas industry is to- 
day selling the largest volume of gas in 
its history. This larger volume is the re- 
sult of progress made in selling gas for 
kitchen and house heating prior to the war, 
coupled with a many-fold expanded use of 
gas in vital war industries, a significant 
record of achievement. The industry ex- 
pects to find an even greater post-war use 
of gas for all purposes, especially for 
kitchen heating, house heating, air condi- 
tioning and other important uses in indus- 
trial plants 

“To enable the New England gas indus- 
try to better serve the public post-war, 
The New England Gas Association 1s 
doing a number of things. It is holding 
conferences of company managers, sales 
managers, production and distribution engi- 
neers, and accounting, home service, serv- 
icing, commercial and industrial personnel 
to develop the important problems facing 
the industry, to exchange ideas and data 
looking to a lowering of production and 
distribution costs, to improve selling tech- 
niques and to render a better service to 
the public. One of its committees has 
made a comprehensive appliance survey to 
determine desirable improvements in all 
appliances. The New England companies 
have sponsored a research project to pro- 
duce a_ three-purpose range—one that 
cooks, furnishes hot water and heats. 

“In addition, a study of promising re- 
search activities looking to new and lower 
investment cost production equipment and 
lower operating and distributing costs is 
under way at the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology in Chicago. At the American Gas 
Association laboratory, appliance utiliza- 
tion research looking to improving appli- 
ances is going forward with more than 
double the research appropriation of the past 

“Tt is evident that, while the industry 
was making excellent progress toward pub- 
lic acceptance of gas for kitchen and house 
heating and other newer uses prior to-the 
war, and while it has demonstrated in a 
striking manner the value of gas to indus- 
try during the war, it is not resting on past 
performance but is proceeding realistically 
to find better and more economical methods 
for using gas to lower gas production and 
investment costs.” 
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Fourteen Laboratories’ 
Engineers Active On 
Fighting Fronts 

With the invasion of Europe from 
England well under way and fighting on 
all fronts increasing, a check of 5] 
former engineers of the America! 
Association Testing Laboratories n 
the armed services discloses 
least 14 are actively engaged 
bat land or sea operations. Eight 
in the European area, 3 in the P 
and 3 on the high seas. 

In the European Theater are Maj 
Edward T. Othman, Captain John D 
Martin, Lieutenant Carl F. Geltz, Frank 
E. Hodgdon, Don F. Leverett, and 
Howard L. McPherson, Private John 
Gallo and David G. Willich T/5. Major 
Othman and Lieutenant Geltz are ir 
engineering units. Captain Martin is 
attached to amphibious tank forces. 
Tjeutenant Leverett is a specialized 


training instructor and has been on ee | Funmally, 
several fronts. Sag Ried TT eee 4 
Captains Charles G. Allen and Robert BSigems: . 


T. Hlavin along with Lieutenant Fred 
erick C. Johnston are in the Pacific }) Army and Navy Officials and the representatives of American Stove 
zone. Captain Allen has been in Ens Company receive the Army-Navy ‘‘E” Flag. Left to right: Commander 
land, Africa, Italy ,and India while C: Premo, Major Gatley, Mr. Segedin, President Stockstrom, Lt. Col 
tain Hlavin was recently awarde I Coward 
Bronze Medal. 
r as ; if ‘ Tl jen- 
lage Ml c. ore ee Quick Meal Division of American Stove Company. The other three in- 
Gay, and Frank E. Pryatel. Clark and Stove Wins Army-Navy cluded The U. 5. Treasury “Minute 
eeriiies Sent on Atlantic convoy duty “E” Award Man Flag, awarded to Phe Aircraft 
and also saw action in the Casablanca =a" : Division, Cleveland; The National Se- 
aeeeeement. ‘or excellence in the production of curity Emblem to The Quick Meal Di 
| ne oe materiel” Quick Meal Division of vision; and a letter of commendation 
ih BieieaMees of the Gold artil merican Stove Company, St. Louis, from General Arnold. 
ie tie Ghat Beeete erhidiedeutenant has been awarded the Army-Navy 
“ ” ee Pennant % 
Commanders Robert B. Kleinhans and pickin Ketiiiieing: obabeeiatee’ “ate 
vale a Se eretOTS a firm was given special praise for speed Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 


I 


ba ind versatility displayed in switching Elects Officers 


. 


CIS AOA LI LEED ELLEN 





% . a : from the peacetime production of gas The directors of Payne Furnace & 
Bituminous Coal Uses ul to the production of high ex- Supply Company, Inc., Beverly Hills, 
Presented in Graphs ' hells, heavy demolition bombs, — Calif., announced the election of officers 

Issued by Bituminous Coal Institute, ma fragmentation bombs, auxiliary at their quarterly meeting June 7tl, as 

60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, a is tanks for airplanes and parachute follows: President, El Roy L. Payne, 

24 page brochure presents in gray Mare former vice-president and general man- 

form the industrial importance of ’ thur St m, who began with ager, succeeding the late Daniel W 

in the nation’s industry. (Amer 1 Sto is a foundry molder in Payne, his father; and, as vice-president, 

Production, utilization by industries 1914 and is now Pt nt, accepted the John H. Keber, former manager of the 
coal by-products and wage standards ir E” pennant from Lt ol. Richard W wholesale sales division. Joe H. Wil- 
basic industries are among the eighteer vard, Chief Executive Officer of the son, who continues as treasurer, was 

graphs presented. Art t. Loui rdnance District also appointed a director, and Ruby M 

Copy may be had by writing the I: 4 1e of four received Sorber continues as secretary of the 
stitute. st imultaneousl; by American Company. 
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Twenty Manufacturers To 
Make CP Gas Ranges 


The announcement that the A. J. Linde 
nann & Hoverson & Company, Caloric 
Gas Stove Works, Gurney Foundry Com- 
any, Ltd., Roberts & Mander Stove Com 
and Western Stove Company will 
lake gas ranges meeting Certified Per 
formance specifications, brings to 20 the 
number of manufacturers who will build 
nostwar gas ranges bearing the CP Seal. 
These 20 manufacturers produced ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the 2,300,000 
gas ranges made in 1941. In a cooperative 
campaign, CP manufacturers are point- 
ing out to dealers the profit possibilities in 
selling gas ranges bearing the CP Seal 

The other manufacturers included in this 
group are: A-B Stoves, Inc., American 
Stove Co., Clare Bros. & Co., Ltd., Crib- 
ben & Sexton Co., Detroit-Michigan Stove 
Co., The Estate Stove Co., Glenwood 
Range Co., James Graham Mfg. Co., Grand 
Home Appliance Co., Hardwick Stove Co., 
Moffats, Ltd., O’Keefe & Merritt Co., Geo 
D. Roper Corp., Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp., The Tappan Stove Co. 


any 


Dresser Industries Acquires 

Control of International-Stacey 

Corp. 
Dresser Industries, Bradford, Pa., will 
acquire financial control of International- 
Stacey Corp. of Columbus, Ohio, and sub 
sidiaries in a designed “to enlarge 
postwar participation in oilfield equipment 
potentials.” 

The announcement of H. N. Mallon, 
president of Dresser, followed a meeting 
June 30th of International-Stacey directors 
in Columbus approving the transaction 
Dresser directors, meeting in New York on 
June 23, had previously signified approval 

Dresser and International-Stacey stock- 
holders will be asked to ratify the agree 
ment in special meetings to be called soon 
No changes in management or personnel of 
International-Stacey companies are in- 
volved or contemplated. 

International-Stacey 


step 


subsidiaries, a 
group of six companies, is a leading manu- 
facturer of oilfield drilling and production 
equipment sold under the trade 
“Ideco.” Dresser Industries, with 
group, supplies 

equipment to the oil industry 


and 


name 
seven 


companies in its related 


Stevens Institute Confers Degrees 
Honorary were conferred by 
Stevens Institute of Technology at its 72nd 
Commencement on June 27th. The degree 
of Doctor or Engineering was given to 
Charles R. Hook, President of the Ameri 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, and John B. Klumpp, Consulting 
Engineer, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Klumpp is nationally known as a 
msulting engineer in the gas industry and 
has participated in the planning and oper 
ation of gas plants in many Americar 
ities. He served the U. S 
Bureau of Standards on the subject of gas 


degrees 


has also 
standards in this country, representing the 
American Gas Association and the 
an Gas Institute. During the first World 
War he was a consultant of the Council 
f National He came to Phila 
lelphia as consulting engineer of 
there in 1939. 


Ameri 


Defense. 
utilities 


A. H. Kruger Joins Wheelco 
Company 
A. 


dustrial 


Kruger, associated with the in- 
heating and processing indus- 
the past 19 years, has joined 
Wheelco Instruments Company, Chi- 
cago, as application engineer, it has been 
announced by Richard Schoenfeld, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


tries for 


ey 


A. H. Kruger 


Kruger will be engaged primarily in 
introducing to the industrial heating and 
industries the Wheelco com- 
pany’s new line of Inputrol and Throttl- 
trol instruments. He among the 
first to apply automatic temperature and 
controls to industrial 
furnaces and boilers 


processing 
was 


furnace pressure 


Estate Stove Co, Announces 
New Sales Policy 

distribution 

selling 


A new 
calls for 


policy, 
exclusively 
through wholesale specialty distributors, 
was announced recently by officials of 
The Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio 

Termed a “tooling up of its distribu- 
tion machinery for postwar selling’ by 
Stanley C. Bernhardt, Vice President in 
charge of Sales, this new distribution 
policy, according to Bernhardt, is the re- 
sult of many months of study, scores of 
interviews with many dealers and dis- 
tributors, thorough analysis of produc- 
tion and distribution costs, and charting 
of every significant trend in the indus- 
try and in the national economy 

An important part of the program, 
Bernhardt adds, is increased 
that the expanded 

be fully utilized but with 
oncentration on a small number of models 


postwar 
which 


Mr. 
greatly pro- 


luction, SO 


fact« Ty s 


Taciities May 


in each line 
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Dealer reaction to the new selling set- 
up is expected to be universally favor- 
able, according to Bernhardt. “Full 
dealer mark-ups will in no way be af- 
fected, and the closer merchandising co- 
operation, the faster, convenient 
which a _ close-by distributor 
alone can offer will be welcome.” 

It was also emphasized that as much 
a part of Estate plans as those on the 
blueprints are national advertising and 
merchandising programs on a greatly 
increased scale over those preceding Es- 
tate’s switch to war work production. 


more 
service 


D. R. Schively with Hartford 
Gas Company 
Donald R. Schively has been appointed 
Manager of Sales Promotion of The Hart- 
ford Hartford, Conn., effective 
as of August Ist. 


Gas Co., 


Mr. Schively has been connected with the 
appliance industry for 17 years, serving as 
a refrigerator distributor, manufacturer’s 
district manager, Utility Association field 
promotion manager, and appliance merchan- 
dising consultant 

During the past two years he has been 
Appliance Consultant in 
Hartford, serving was and electric com- 
pany clients in Connecticut on appliance 
advertising and relations 


Merchandising 


merchandising, 


P. C. G, A, Announces 
Annual Meeting 

President Payne announces that the 5lst 
Annual Meeting of the Association will be 
held in Los Angeles September 13 and 14. 
All meetings will be held at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel. It will be another war-time 
meeting, streamlined to those essential 
items of business which must be done and 
to those few frills of information and 
inspiration for the benefit of industry 
morale and efficiency which can be added. 

Frank C. Packer, Payne Furnace and 
Supply Company, will be in charge of the 
arrangements. 


Silicon Carbide Refractories 


A series of buleltins entitled “Handling 
Fleat,” issued by Norton Company, 
Worcester, 6, Mass., deal with the uses of 
Crystalon brick and refractory cements 
Nos. 5 and 9 feature boiler linings, No. 10 
deals with Crystalon 
and cements for laying, No. 12 shows va- 
rious applications including use in gas gen- 
erators, No. 14 covers general application 
and illustrates standard straights, splits, 
soaps, arch and wedge in which Crystalon 
is furnished 


characteristics of 


Bulletins mailed on request. 





lation. 


The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 


When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 
Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 
Nearly a half century of service to the 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Gas Industry. 
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JOE H. GILL 


Joe H. Gill, president and cl! 
of the board of Electric Power 
Light Corporation and president 
subsidiary, United Gas Corporation 
which operates a natural gas 
throughout the southwestern part 
United States, died yesterday at 
dence, the Hotel Russell, Park 
and Thirty-seventh Street. He wa 
eight years old. 

A native of Kerrville, Tex., M1 
was graduated as an electrical e1 
from the University of Texas 

After serving two years witl 
eral Electric Company at Scl 
Mr. Gill joined the Texas Por 
Light Company, in Dallas, as 
neer, remaining there until 1917 

From October, 1917, to Deceml 
1918, Mr. Gill served the governmen 
head of electrical design and lay 
the power equipment for the A1 
Ordnance Base Depot, in France, 
while entering the Army with 
lieutenant’s commission. At the 
the war he served as an instruct 
Officers Training Camp at Fort M 
Va. 

Following the war, Mr. Gill 
the Dallas Power and Light Compan: 
ultimately advancing to assistant to tl 
general manager. In 1925 he 
Florida to assist in the development and 
acquisition of the properties whic] 
mately those of the FI 
Power Light 
named 


went to 


became 
and Company. 

vice-president of tl 
in 1925 and became president 
eral manager in 1929. 

In 1933 Mr. Gill was brought t 
York by the Electric Bond 
Company, to act as senior oper 
sponsor of those utility properties 
Electric Bond and Share system 
were located in the southeastern 
the United States. 

Long recognized as a leader in the 
electric and natural gas industries, Mr 
Gill had supervised development and re 
financing of subsidiary companies 
Electric Power and Light Corporati 
for many years. 


New 


and Share 


THEODORE J. WEBER 


Theodore J. Weber, identified with pub 
lic utilities in Grand Rapids and Cadillac, 
Michigan, for many years died May 2nd 
at his winter Clearwater, Fla., 
in his 71st year. 

For several years until his health 
he had owned and managed the C 
Gas Company and had been con 
with Grand Rapids for nearly 40 years 

Mr. Weber was a native of Switzerland, 
where his father was a public official. The 
family had been interested in public utilities 
and a brother of Mr. Weber, an engineer, 
built the Tokyo gas works. 

Theodore J. Weber studied medicine in 
Switzerland and received his medical de- 
gree there and served as an interne in 
New York and New Jersey. 

He also had received training as an engi- 
neer and, shortly after he completed his 
medical interneship, became associated with 
public utilities and spent the rest of his 
life in this field. 


home in 


first position was with a New York 
and from there he came to Pontiac, 
he was superintendent of the gas 
under Harry D. Walbridge, well 
own in Michigan public utilities. 
1907 he with the 
Hulswit Later when this 
United Light and 
Company he was identified with 
r concern as vice president and 
and hi s offices in Grand Rap- 
later in Chicago. 
! irm about 16 years ago 
ght from it the Cadillac Gas Com- 
and owned and managed this firm 


became associated 
Company 


leveloped into the 


several years before selling it to the 
al Utilities Company of Michigan. 
recent years, he has been a consulting 


is engineel 


P. B. WISKE 


Viske, 56, sales service manager 
Ind., died of a 
attending the 
the Liquefied 
Association in 


Inc., Evansville, 
k June 5 while 
section meeting of 


Gas Denver, 


P. B. Wiske 


Mr. Wiske, associated 
Servel as a retail manager, 
manager, and sales service 

, came with the company January 
He 


oklyn 


who has been 


stores 


was formerly associated with 
Union Company. Be- 
Evansville to make his 
Wiske lived in Bronx- 


(,as 
ning to 
in 1934, Mr 
New York 





Worthington Appoints T. J. 
Kehane Commercial Vice 
President 


Pump and Machinery 
rporation has announced the appoint- 
it of Thomas J. Kehane, of East Or- 

inge, New Jersey, as commercial vice 

of the Corporation’s 

Pacific Coast Mr. Kehane 

will make his headquarters in new of- 

fices to be opened July 1 at San Fran- 
isco. He will likewise supervise the 

Corporation’s business in the territory 

served by its Salt Lake City district of- 


ce 


Worthington 


president in charge 


activities 
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G. S. Jones Jr. of Servel 
Elected President of 

National Sales Executives 
vice-president 1 
charge of sales at Servel, Inc., was electe 
president of the National Federation « 
Sales Executives recently in their secon 
wartime conference at the Edgewate 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


Geo. S. Jones, Jr., 


George S. Jones Jr 


Mr. Jones, who has served on the board 
of the Federation for several years suc 
ceeds Harry C. Anderson of the A. B. 
Dick Company of who 


Chicago, became 


chairman of the board. 

A graduate of Georgia Tech., in 1922 he 
became associated with the Georgia Power 
Company of Atlanta, Georgia. In 1924 
he resigned to become sales manager of 
the Texas Power and Light Company in 
Dallas, and a year later was made assistant 
general manager of the Dallas Power and 
Light Company. 


After nine years in the public utility 
business, Mr. Jones resigned as assistant 
general manager of the Dallas Power and 
Light Company to be regional manager 
for Frigidaire Corporation in the South- 
west. In 1933 he became associated with 
Servel, Inc., as regional manager at Dallas. 

In 1936 he was appointed vice-president 
and general sales manager for Servel, and 
since that time he has been located in 
Evansville, Ind., at Servel headquarters. 

Mr. Jones is also active in the affairs of 
the American Gas Association, the Associ- 
ation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


¥, 
~~ 


Payne Furnace Wins Another 
Army-Navy Award 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., has won, for the 
second time, the Army-Navy Award for 
meritorious services on the production 
front and the right to add the “White 
Star” to its “E” flag, according to noti- 
fication from Under Secretary of War 
Patterson to E. L. Payne, president of 
the Company. 
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Executive 
Institute 


| ) 


signs the 


Schanuel Executive Secretary 
Indoor Climatic Institute 


Arthur E. Schanuel has 
Secretary of th 


assut 
been appointed spapet 
Indoor Climate 

as of July Ist, 
an announcement by P. B. Zimmerman, 


organization Mr. 


effective according 


headquarters of 


resident of _ the Detroit 


Bldg.., 
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national manufacturing concern has ex- entation took place a 


personal data 


DESIGNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


m sheet metal heating equipment ration on a 
loor furnaces, Basement Furnaces, nomas , awiler, a 
heaters, console heaters large 
ellent opening for an engineer capable President’s 

taking charge of design and develop- wT 
nent of complete line of products men- 
med. Please write giving complete 
and experience. Address 
A MERIC ri Gas JouRNAL, 


N. Y. i ® 


Staff on 
Mart 


candidat 


.ehman, 


troduced the 


Box 135 c/o 
53 Park Place, 








FOR SALE 


following items in good usable con- 


One 7’ generator shell made in 1940 by 


met-Solvay Company. 
Sturtevant 
B6 steam driven turbine 


One desigon #4 size #6 
wer with type 


on one base. 


size #5 Sturtevant 
steam driven turbine 


One design #4 
ver with type B5 
separate bases. 
\pply to The Newport Gas Light Com- 
ny, Newport, Island. 


Rhode Thomas ] 


National Electric 
his new duties. He > 
and advertising 


acquall 


Micl 


McCarter Award to Fitter 
of Phila. Gas Works 
mpt application 
Mc( 


tomers rvice Depar 


May 26, 
ager, C. S. D., 1n- 


“Thomas J. Lawler, Fitter, Custom- 
ers Service Department, on November 
1943, while investigating an order of 
man gas leak in a West Philadelphia house, 
itanceship through- found a woman overcome by gas es- 
fields. caping from an unlighted top burner of 
[. is Penob a gas range 

‘After 
for assistance, 
Schafer Prone 
suscitation. In 
patient had 
breathing, at 
moved to 
ment. 

4 ecblee’ at thm “As 6 result of prompt and efficient 
1944. Mr. ‘treatment administered by Mr. Lawler, 
the woman resumed her normal activ- 


” 


on as Secre lary 
al Manuf 


acturers 


] 
utility 


instructing a neighbor to call 

Lawler applied the 
Pressure Method of Re- 
about 30 minutes, the 
nearly resumed normal 
which time she was re- 
a hospital for further treat- 


of artificial res- 
Award for 
fitter in the Cus 


tment. The pres 


artert 


ities within a few 
This marked the 63rd presentation to 

a P. G. W. employee since the McCar- 

ter Award was first offered in 1924. 


and read the fol days. 


37th Annual Convention of 

the Canadian Gas Association 

The Canadian Gas Association held a 
one-day meeting June 8th at Hamilton, 
Ont. The discussions centered around the 
“Report of Post-War Planning Commit- 
tee,” J. D. von Maur, ‘hairman. Officers 
elected for ensuing year are 

President—Alan H. Harris, Jr., Man- 
ager Gas Utility, Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, Man. 

Ist Vice-Pres.—W. C. 
Supt., Gas Works, 
of Toronto. 

2nd Vice-Pres—Thos. Weir, General 
Manager, Union Gas Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 


General 
Gas Co., 


Philpot, 


Consumers’ 


Lawler 

















Appliance Financing 


(Continued from page 28) 


A plan somewhat different has 
been in operation by us for a num 
ber of years, and I would like to 
touch upon it briefly for just a mo 
ment, inasmuch as this particular 
plan seems to appeal to certain types 
of utilities who have not had experi 
ence in collecting dealers’ paper, and 
who are somewhat cost-conscious, so 
much so, in fact, that they would 
much prefer to have a stated amount 
paid to them for making the collec- 
tions and for setting up the accounts 
on their books. A number of util- 
ities throughout the country are op- 
erating on a stated fee basis, which 
fee varies from 10 cents to 12 cents a 
collection, with $1.00 being paid to 
the utility to offset the cost of setting 
up the account. Through this plan 
the utility is in a position to ac- 
curately determine in advance how 
much compensation they will receive 
for making collections on the deal- 
ers’ paper, but I would not advise 
any utility to accept this plan if the 
other plan mentioned were available, 
as while the compensation under the 
first plan would be undetermined, (in 
view of the losses which would be 
charged against the reserve credited 
to the utility’s account), nevertheless 
there is a strong possibility that the 
utility will profit immeasurably by 
accepting the first-suggested plan: 


An Adaptable Plan 


We, however, are very happy to 
consider either one of these two 
plans, and are perfectly willing to pay 
the utility an agreed amount for 
making these collections and for the 
set-up charge, retaining the reserve 
in Our possession, from which we 
will pay losses, and any reserve re- 
maining in that case. would belong 
to us. I am merely mentioning this 
as I know that some utility executives 
prefer to have a stated amount paid 
to them when the collections are 
made, rather than to take the chance 
which they would be taking were 
they to participate in the reserve ac 
count after losses. I hope I have 
made myself clear in this respect, 
and if not, I will be very glad to en 
large upon it, should anyone be in 
terested in that particular type of a 
proposal. 

I don’t claim that the proposal 
made to you is perfect, as it is not, 
as in many cases it might have to be 
changed to meet local conditions 
which may be somewhat different in 
various sections of the country, but 


these changes can be readily made, 
and the plan can be adapted to meet 
almost any condition in almost any 
part of the country—I am merely 
quoting this plan as one which, in my 
humble judgment, is what I might 
say a composite of the better points 
of all of the plans thrown together 
into one plan. 

lor example, I might state that if 
that gas company wished to take on 
the passing of credits and repos- 
sessing, and follow the collections 
through, that we would be most 
happy to give the gas company all of 
the finance charge, we merely retain- 
ing a low interest rate on our money. 
This could apply either on dealers’ 
paper or on paper owned by the util- 
ity company itself. The liability 
which we would ask probably would 
not exceed over 10% or 15% of the 
aggregate purchases—it might be that 
a plan of this kind would have more 
appeal than the plan which I have 
outlined to you. That is entirely up 
to the gas company itself. 


Presented by the author before the Sales 
Conference Section, Southern Gas 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 


Asso- 
March 


ciation, 
2 1944 





Dr. Sebastian Appointed to 
Research Staff of Institute 
of Gas Technology 


Dr. John J. S. Sebastian has been ap- 
pointed to the research staff of the In- 
stitute of Technology at Illinois 
Institute of Technology, it has been an- 
nounced by Prof. John I. Yellott, di- 
rector of the Gas Institute. 

Dr. Sebastian will serve as associate 
supervisor of the coal and gasification 
research section. He will be in general 
charge of research on fluidized gas gen- 
eration, upgrading of low Btu gas, and 
related projects 

He has had 18 years’ experience in 
research work. He was research as- 
sociate in the coal research department 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology 11 
years. Earlier in his career he worked 
as research engineer for the Koppers 
Company at Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and as assistant chief chem- 
ist for the Interlake Iron Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Among the 


Gas 


outstanding technical pa- 
Dr. Sebastian has prepared have 
been: “Changes in Properties of Coking 
Coals Due to Moderate Oxidation Dur- 
ing Storage.” “Coal Storage: Effect of 
Oxidation and Heat on the Analysis of 
Bituminous Coal.” “The Reactivity of 
Coke: Its Determination by Means of a 
Modified Ignition Point Method,” and 
“Measurement of the Reactivity of Bi- 
tuminous Coals.” 
Dr. Sebastian is 


pers 


a graduate of the 
Royal Institute of Buda- 
pest. He received his doctor of science 
degree at Carnegie Tech. 


Polytechnic 
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Spark Ignition 


A new device has been developed 
the Bureau of Mines for determi: 
just how potent an electric spark n 
be to ignite explosive mixtures of ga 
and vapors. 

Extremely versatile, the appara 
permits studies of the influence of sp: 
length, shape, size, and material of el 
trodes, gas density, additions of inl 
itive or sensitizing gases, changes in ¢ 
cuit constants, and other effects. With 
slight modifications and suitable auxi! 
iary equipment, direct comparisons c 
be made of the ignitability of differe: 
types of sparks—sparks which follow a 
gradual rise of potential, prolonged 
sparks or discharges, impulse sparks, 
rapidly recurring sparks, and “wipe” 
sparks. 

Construction of the apparatus and de- 
scriptions of its use are included in a 
new publication released by the Bureau. 

A copy of the publication, Report of 
Investigations 3753, “Apparatus for De- 
termining the Minimum Energies for 
Electric Spark Ignition of Flammable 
Gases and Vapors,” by P. G. Guest, may 
be obtained by writing the Publication 
Section, Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


+ 


Union Carbide Elects 
Presidents of Subsidiaries 


Dr. Joseph C. Davidson has been elected 
President of Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation and Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals, Ltd. 

James W. McLaughlin is the new Presi- 
dent of the Bakelite Corporation. 


Stanley B. Kirk becomes President of 
The Linde Air Products Company, The 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., Dominion 
Oxygen Company, Ltd., and Prest-O-Lite 
Company of Canada, Ltd. «. 

Arthur V. Wilker has been elected Presi- 
dent of National Carbon Company, Inc., 
and Canadian National Carbon Company, 
Ltd. 


Francis P. Gormely has been elected 
President of Electro Metallurgical Com 
pany, Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Ltd. Haynes Stellite Company, 
Michigan Northern Power Company, and 
Union Carbide Company of Canada, Ltd 

John D. Swain has been elected Presi 
dent of Electro Metallurgical Sales Cor 
poration. 


John R. Van Fleet becomes President of 
United States Vanadium Corporation. 


—} 


National Gas Burners 


Mid-Continent Metal Products Co, 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, an- 
nounces that they are now the sole man- 
ufacturers of the industrial gas burning 
equipment formerly manufactured by 
National Machine Works of Chicago 

S. K. Zitzewitz is president and E. |. 
Haedike is secretary of the gas burner 
Division of the Company. 
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| presents a brilliant post- 
war picture for your home appliance 
market ... a market that will be de- 
manding newer and higher standards 
of perfection in hot water convenience, 
cleanliness, and sanitation. 


Permaglas meets those demands be- 
ae Oi cause it is clean ...it is sanitary... it 
Permagias is actually glass. . .a smooth, lustrous 
blue glass lining permanently fused 

to the inside of SMITHway Tanks. 


Permaglasis the modern and healthful way of heat- 
ing and storing c/ean hot water... just as clean as 
REYNOLDS offer greater Capacity—lIncreased the water you drink from the tap. 


Range—Quicker Response—all features of MONOQUAD CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 


FLAWLESS GLASS LINING 
REYNOLDS Gas Regulators for Industrial Con- The tank cylinder, the two heads and the flue are individually 
trol. They assure smooth, constant outlet pres- glass-lined before assembly. This permits minute inspection of 
every square inch of the glass-lined surfaces. When finally as- 
sure and volume. Manufactured in single or sembled by SMITHwelding, the result is a strong, flawless tank 


x - s h rill gi f fi ice, 
double valve construction, REYNOLDS Indus- ee 


trial Regulators are proved by performance in 


A Series of Industrial Installations 


Have You Bought an Extra War Bond This Month? 


factory tests and on installations throughout the 


country. A. O. SMITH Corporation 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
. 7 Offices at: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Tulsa, Houston, Los Angeles and Seattle 
BRANCH GFUSCES REPRESENTATIVES In Canada: JOHN INGLIS CO., LIMITED 

423 Dwight Buildin Eastern Appliance Company . . P 
Kansas City, Sennen Boston, comer ir . Permaglas Victory Model Heaters are available in all 

Wm. A. Ehlers sizes in accordance with W.P.B. limitation order L-185, 
2nd Unit—Santa Fe Bldg. No. 268 Park Street 
Dallas, Texas Upper Montclair, N. J 


ECOGNIZED GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


GAS WATER HEATERS 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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THE NEW SPRAGUE SHOP 
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